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Patting It Aa 
Togetlier 




LPnpacking 




You'vG already opened the box marked "OPEN 
ME FIRST" (or you wouldn't be reading this 
book).This section will lead you through 
unpacking and inventory of your Family System. 

First of all, you have a diskette labeled 
APPLE PRESENTS .APPLE, which was 
packaged along with this book Put it asido in 
a safe place, but within easy reach. You'll be 
using it soon. 

Belore opening any boxes, clear some table 
space. Be careful of the heavy staples in the 
carton tops— they can bite. You'll need a 
Phillips screwdriver (you might even wani to get 
a pair of pliers and remove the staples before 
reaching into the cartons). 

Now you're confronted with three cartons. 
One of them contains the Apple II, 
a second contains the Disk Drive, 
and the third is labeled THE FAMILY SYSTEM. 
Open that one firsL 





Got Everything? 



■ A Box Containing the Hand Controiiers 

■ A Box Containing the RF Modulator _ 

■ These Ready-to-Run Programs: Apple 
Writer, Personal Filing System, Personal 
Finance Manager, Typing Tutor Apple Invaders. 
Decathlon, and Adventure. 

■ The Educational Softwarg Directory 
Set these items aside while you unpack 

the Computer and the Disk Drive. 



THE COMPUTER 



1i Open the largest of the cartons; this is 
the computer The end to open Is marked. 
Remove the smaller carton just inside the 
box. This is the Accessory Box, Set it aside 
for a moment. 

2. Having removed the accessory box, you 
can open the cardboard packing and see the 
computer itself in a plastic bag. The Apple is 
very sturdy and will withstand some rojgh 
handling, but be careful with it. No need to 
invite trouble if you don't have to. 
WARNING: If you pull the computer out of 
the box by pulling on the packing material 
the material may spring apart allowing the 
Apple to fall free and be damaged. Please 
follow the instructions. 

3. Hold the carton between your feet or 
knees. Then reach down inside the carton 
until you get your hand under the computer. 
Pull the computer, packing and all, out of the 
top of the box. Just remember to hold onto 
the Apple as the packing material springs 
away 

4. Take the computer Out Of its plastiC bag 
and set it on the table. 



Crot Everything? 



At this point, inventory the contents of tfie ■ 

accessory box, 

■ A message entitled "Of Vital importance!' " -- - 
This doesn'tappiyto you; we wrote it for the 
folks who don't have this book to read instead, 

■ Three Manuals:The Applesoft Tutorial, 
Applesoft II BASIC Programming Reterence, 
and Apple II Reference, 

■ ACatalog: Apple alaGlance 

■ The Power Cord for the Apple 

■ A Cable for a Video IVlonitorand an Adapter 
for a Video Cable (you won't need these if you're 
hooking up to aTV> 

■ YourU'arranty Registration Card. If you didn't 
fill this out at the dealer; fili it out RIGHT NOW 
while all the pieces are right here in front of you. 



. The last remaining box contains the Disk Drive. 
To remove it from its carton, grab a handful ot 

- blue foam padding with one hand and ttieedge 
of the carton with the othter. Pull until you can 
get ahold of the Disk Drive itself and get it out 

- of the carton. Set the drive on the table next 
to the computer Now inventory the contents 
of this box. 

^ ■ The Disk II Drive Itself 

■ The Connector Clamp (in a small plastic bag, 
' taped to the top of the Drive) 

■ A Manual: The DOS Manual (This means 
"Disk Operating System;' and it rhymes with 

. "toss") 

■ Asmall, square white box marked "Disk li;' 
' which In turn contains: 

□ An Interlace Card, called the Disk Controller 
■ Card (leave it in its plastic bubble pack for now) 

. □ LabelsforyourDrive(s)(theseare inside the 
bubble pack) 

' □ Three Diskettes: The DOS 3.3 System 
Master, DOS 3.3 BASICS, and a blank. Put 
' thesesafelyaside-butwithin reach— fornow 

■ Your Warranty Registration Card. Fill this one 
out too. Right Now. 



THE T^T^ n/rnnTTT.flTon 



This is the RF Modulator; yoj'il use it to 

connect the Apple and youfTV. 

■ The ModiJfator and its attached cable 

■ The smaller cable that goes inside the Apple, 



THEHAUD 

_ CO"WTBOTTrTPT?cj 



■ The Hand Controllers— you may find them 
referred to as Game Paddles or Game Control- 
lers in other manuals. 



But I>on*t — 
Tiinilt On! 



WARNING! Before going on, locate the 
ON/OFF switch for the Apple on thie rear right- 
hand side as you look at the back of the com- 
puter Make sure that switch is in the OFF 
position. 

AttachiJig the Power Cord 

1- Locate the heavy black power cord. It 
was in the small box you removed from the 
computer carton, 

2. Look at the end without the prongs and 
note that the middle hole is not quite in line 
With the others. 

3. Match the plug with the power cord socket 
on the back of the Apple, and press firmly into 
place until the pljg is firmly seated, 

4. Plug the power cord into 1 15 volt 3-hole 
grounded outlet. 

NOTE: The grounding (shielding from static 
discharge) is very important. If you have 
accumulated any static electricity, such as by 
walking on a carpet, and you touch the Apple 
and "give it a shock;' you can damage the 
sensitive electronic parts, 

5. Butdon'ttumiton! 
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P, 



op the Top 



Your Apple has been designed so that it is easy 
to put together Just follow these instructions 
and you'll be up and running in no time at alL 
1- Look at the lop of ttie computer itself. 
Notice that the large flat section behind the 
keyboard can be removed. Place your hands 
on top of the computer as shown in the picture. 

2. Place the fingertips of both hands under 
the lip of the cover at the back of the computer. 
Rest the heels of you r hands on top of the 
Apple just outside the cover (to give your 
fingers something to pull against). 

3. Pull up with your fingers while holding the 
computer down with ihe heels of your hands. 
Give a good tug- it might take a lot of pull. 
Each side of the cover will snap loose. 

4. Lift the cover jp and back. Set it to one _ 
side, out of your way. 
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tlie Apple 




Take a close look atlhe insideof your Apple. 
In particular note the places where the RF 
Modulator and the Hand Controllers will be 
attached. 



Main Logic Board 
(Mother Board) 



Game I/O 



RF Mod Connector 



nstalling the 
RF Modulator 

1 . Turn your TV around so you can get at the 
back of it. 

2. Locate the screws marked "VHF" on the — 
back of your TV 

3. Hold the silver box (this is the Modulator) 
near these VHF screws, flat against the back of 
the TV, switch side out, with the screws u p. 

4. Using a screwdriver; loosen the screws on 
the TV and remove the antenna leads (if any), 

5. Substitute the leads that are sticking out 
of the Modulator- 

6. Attach the antenna leads you just removed 
from the TV to the top of the Modulator. 
OPTIONAL; Use the tape on the back of the 
Modulator to secure it to the back of the TV 

7- Take the short adapter cable out of its 

plastic bag. 

8. Insert the little square piece at the end of 
the cable into the Apple, in the place you 
located earlier. Be sure it's the right way around, 
with the side with the four slotted holes lacing 
the front of the Apple. 

g. Run the other end of the cable out through ~ 
the rightmost (as you look at if from the key- 
board) notch in the back of the Apple, 

10. There ts a little clamp in the middfee of your 
cable. Slide the clamp down the ecfQO of the 
notch to secure the cable lo the Apple case. 
Notice that your cable is looped through a ring 
(this is called a TOROID). This ring should be 
on the inside of the Apple, 

NOTE: Both of these are measures that have 
been taken to reduce the amount of TV and 
radio interference (called RFI) that is generated 
by the Apple. 

11. Carefully connect the Modulator cable 
from the TV to the end of the cable that is now _ 
sticking out of the back of the Apple. Be sure 

all the holes line up before you push too hard. 





Installing 
the Hand 
Controllers 



1. Remove the styroloam protector from 

the PIN CONNECTOR atthe end of the 

cables. 

2. Look into the top of the Apple and once 
again locate the socket marked GAME I/O. 

3. Thrgad the cable through the second-to- 
the-rig htmost notch in the back of the Apple— 
the one next to the notch you used for tine 
Modulator cable, 

4- Slide the little u-shaped clamp on the cable 
down the edge of the notch to secure the cable 
to the Apple case. 

It your Hand Controhers have no clamp, tie the 
cables in a knot and lay the cables in the notch 
with the knot inside the Apple. This will reduce 
tension on the connector 

5- Plug the pin connector into the socket 
inside the Apple. Be very careful that the pins 
line up— you can damage the controllers and 
possibly the computer if they don't. 
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nstaUing the 
Disk Drive 



There are three things to do to completely con- 
nect the disk drive to the computer: (1) secure 
the cable to the Apple case using metal plateSk 
(2) attachi the cable to the Disk Controller Card, 
and (3) install the Controller Card in the Apple, 



Securing the Cable 
to the Apple Case 



1. Take the clamp and screw ojt of their plastic 
bag. Notice that there's a small nut affixed to 
one side of the clamp, 

2. Gently squeeze the two sides of the clamp 
together using one hand. 

3. With the other hand , thread the screw 
through the clamp from the side opposite the 
nut, 

4. Give the screw a few turns until its end is 
flush with the nut. 

6. Take a look at the grey, ribbon-like cable. 
Notice that it has a connector at the end and a 
flap with a metal tab on its side, 

6. Thread the ribbon cable through the oval 
opening in the clamp— IN the screw side and 
OUT the nut side -unti I the flap is between the 
two sides of the clamp. 

7. When the cable is correctly i n place, the 
metal flap should fit snugly against the inside 
of the clam p, on the nut side. 







8. This cable is going to exit the Apple through 
the third-from-rightmost notch in the back of 
the Apple — next to the one you used for the 
hand controiiers. Slide the ciamp down over 
this notch, making sure that; 

■ The screw side is outside the Apple 

■ The screw end of the clamp goes in first, so 
the word TOP is visible on the top of the ciamp 

■ The metal fUp is on the inside of the Apple, 
flat up against the inside of the case and not 
sticking out from under the nut side of the clamp. 
9- Push the clamp as far down into the notch 
as it will go, and tighten the clamp screw from 
the outside of the Apple. — 



ATTACHmG THE 

BIBBON CABLE TO THS 
CONTBOr.I.ER CABD — 



1. Touch the power supply. This will discharge 
any static electhcity you mig ht have in your 
body. 

2. Take the dtsk controller card out of its 
plastic bubble pack. Handle the card gently by 
its edges. 

3. On the side where the components are 
mounted you will see two sets of pins labled 
Drive 1 and Drive 2. The set labled Drive 1 is 
the one to use. 

4. Examine the ends of the ribbon cable 
attached to the disk drive. Note that there are 
twenty tiny holes wfiere a matching pin con- 
nector will fit. 

5- Attach the drive to the controller card. Be 
Sure all the pins end up in a hole— it's possible 
to put the connector together so you've missed 
the two end pins. Press the connectors firmly 
together and then look closely to insure that all 
pins are properly seated. 

Wtien the cable is plugged into the controller 
card correctlyn the cable should exit from its 
connector on the side of the connector that is 
away from the controller card, as shown in the 
photograph. 



DrsTAixnarG the 



1. Locate SLOT 6 among the seven slots 
located on the Main Logic Board of ttie 
Apple. Note that they're numbered in 
"Computerese"— that is, from 0-7 instead 
of from 1-8. (These numbers may be 
printed either at the top or the bottom of 
the slots) 

2. Hold the card (carefully, by rts edges) over 
slot 6, with the gold "fingers" pointing downward 
Into the sloL 

3. Put a thumb on the top edge ot the card, 
rock it slightly to get it started, and then press 
down firmly untii thecard is fully inserted. 



I 

I 



■r A-i^fn-r T^T'-n ■r>-r<^-r^ ^^^^ 



1- Find the small metal self-ad hesivedecals - 
that were packed in the bubble pack with the 
controller card. 

2. Remove the paper backing and stick decal 
"DRIVE 1'^ on the face of your drive. 
As you can see, this corresponds to the "Drive 
I' pin location on the controller card. 
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Setting the 
Reset Switcli 



The way your Apple operates right now, one 
false move can lose alt your valuable work If 
you accidentally press the RESET key the 
Apple forgets everything it learned since the 
last startup. There is a way to safeguard against 
this: change a switch setting so you have to type 
CTRL-RESET when you mean RESET We 
strongly recommend that you make this change: 
Now when you press the RESET key without 
pressing the CTRL ("Control ") key the Apple 
will ignore you. 
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t Last ! 



Just one more page arid you'll be up and 
running. 

1- Replace the cover. 

■ Insertthefront lipof thecover. 

■ Press down on both sides of the rear- 
PR ESS HARD, until you hear a snap on either 
side of the cover. 

2. Set the system up the way you want it. 
There is no absoliite rule— the most popular 
configuration is to place the di&k drive on top 
of the computer, with the TV placed con- 
veniently beside it. 

3* Plug intheTU ^ 
4p Turn ittoChannel3or4. 



H.ac[io and - 

Television 

Interference 



If necessary, you should consult your dealer 
or an experienced fadio/television technician 
foraddftional suggestions. You maylind the 
foltowing booklet prepared by the Federal 
Communications Commission helpful: 

^'How to Identify and Resolve Radio-TV 
Interference Problems!' 

This booklet is available f ronn the U, S. 
Government Printing Office^ Washington, DC 
20402, Stock number 004-000-00345-4. 



The equipment described in this manual 
generates and uses radio frequency energy If 
it is not installed and used properly, that is in 
strict accordance with our instructions, it may 
cause interference to radio and television 
reception. 

This equipment has been tested and 
connplies with the limits for a Class B comput- 
ing device in accordance with the specifications 
in Subpart J of Part 15 of FCC rules. These 
rules are designed to provide reasonable pro- 
tection against such interference in a residen- 
tial installation. However there is no guarantee 
that the interference will not occur in aparticjlar 
installation. 

You can determine whether your computer 
is causing interference by turning it off. If the 
interference stops, it was probably caused by 
the computer If your computer does cause 
interference to radio or television reception, 
you can try to correct the inlereference by 
using one or more of the following measures; 

■ Turn the TV or radio antenna until the 
interference stops. 

■ Move the computer to one side or the other 
of the TV or radio. 

■ Move the computer further away from the 
TV or radio. 

■ Plug the computer into an outlet that is on a 
different circuit from theTVor radio. {That is. 
make certain the computer and the TV or radio 
are on circuits controlled by different circuit 
breakers or fuses.) ^ 






Otftiatis 

All This? 



I'd like to know a little bit about computers 
before turning it on. Read on. 

I want to turn it on and see it work now! 
Turn To You Do It on Page 29, 

WliafS A Computer? — 



This is a computer one of the most e>;citing 
and important inventions in decades. It is a ~ 
device of wire, silicon, and glass, for the 
purpose of following your instructions. 

This little analogy may make It clearer. 

Imagine what you do when you add a column 
of figures. With a pencil and paper you list the 
numbers to be added. Then you tell yourself to 
add the right-most column of numbers. You tell 
yourself to add ttie first number to the second, 
then add the third, until you reach the end of 
the list. Then you tell yourself to whlG down 
the right-most digit and carry the remainder 
And so on. 

A computer can be instructed to do a Imost 
anything you can tell yourself to do. It can be 
told to follow a series of instructions {called 
COMMAN DS| and il can be told what to do if 
certain things happen. For example, it can be 
told, "If the total is larger than 500 then turn — 
yourself off;' or "If the total is less than 300 
then type a note on the bottom of the form:' 

What kinds of things can it do? It can auto- 
matically balance checkbooks, calculate racing 
odds, help you keep a schedule, provide enter- 
tainment, and translate languages. 

A computer can do so many complicated 
things that it often seems to be thinking for 
itself. But it doesn't, as you will soon find out 
when you forget to itell it to do something. If 
you don't tell it to print what you are typing _ 
on the screen or onto paper it won't. 



How Does It Worlc? 



WliafSs A Srogram? 



Think of the computer itself as a large, 
sophisticated switchboard. This switchboard is 
capabheof accepting commands, of sending 
signals back and forth, and of storing a number 
of instructions in its "working memory!' 

The computer keyboard is the device through 
which you talk to the computer, giving it com- 
mands and answering the questions it has been 
i nstructed to ask you. The TV is one of the ways 
the computer communicates back to you. It 
shows you what the computer is doing or is 
about to do. 

Think ofthe disk drive as an electronic 
library. It is a place to store information on a 
permanent basis; it is a place the computer can 
go to fi nd the sequences of instructions it 
needSn and where the computer can be com- 
manded to save (i.e. store) information for 
future use. 

To make your computer work for you, you 
can either: 

1. Type in a series of instructions and then tell 
the computer to execute them; or 

2. Insert a diskette into the disk drive that 
already has such a series of commands stored 
on \X. and tell the computer to do as it's told, or 

3. Both of the above. 

The computer will ask the disk what it should 
do, and then do it. It will do whatever the 
program says for it to do. 



Not everybody knows what a computer 
program is, even though they have heard ttie 
term several times before. 

Simply said, a computer program is a list 
of instructions for the computer to carry out. 
Just as you might be asked to handle a list of 
instructions that read: 

1. Write all these numbers, 

2. Add the numbers, 

3. Write the total. 

The computer might be given a list of 
instructions that read: 



lOPRINT "40" 



Tells the cornputer to print the 
number 40 on the screen. 



20 PRINT ■10" 



Tells the computer to print the 
number Ifflon the screen. 



30 PRINT "eO" 



Tells the computer to print ths 
number 6GJ on the screen, 



40 PRINT ■ 



Tells Ihe computer to print three 
dashes on tfie screen. 



50 PRINT 40+1 0+6C Teils the computer to print on the 

screen thganswgrto the probiem. 



60 END 



Tells the connputerthat this is the 
end of the program. 



RUN 



Teils the cornpuler to execute the 
program in its memory. 



Thus, the computer program is the list of 
instructions that tells the computer what to do. 
Some programs, or pieces of programs, are built 
nght into the hardware; other programs are 
written into the computer by you. That's one of 
the things you will do with the keyboard: write 
prog rsms that tell the computer to do the things 
you want it to do. 

To do that, you need to be able to speak a 
language that the computer will understand. 



inrhafs A Computer 
Language? 

If vou want to talk to another person you need 
to be able to speak a lang uage the other person 
understands. You wouldn't communicate much 
if you spoke Swedish to a toad unless the toad 
spoke Swedish, too. 

It's the same with computers. You have to 
speak a language they understand. If you don't 
they just sit there and say "Huuuh?" A computer 
language consists of a collection of words and 
symbols, just like a Spoken language. Examples 
of words in a connputer language might be 
PRINT. INPUT SAVE. RUN, LOAD, FOR... 
NEXT, GO TO, and soon. In addition, there 
are special meanings for commas, semicolons 
and other characters you see on your keyboard. 

Unlike a spoken language, however each 
word or symbol in a computer language has a 
special and precise meaning, and each has to 
be "spoken" to the connputer in precisely the 
correct order Put a comma i n the wrong place 
and the program won't work or will do some- 
thing other than you want it to do. 

There are several computer languages— 
that is, several collections of words and symbols 
that are used for instructing computers. Why? 
Different uses of the computer are best served 
by a language designed especially for that 
purpose. A language that is good for solving 
highlycomplex mathematical problems may 
not be the best one for carrying out bookkeeping 
procedures. But there's another reason why 
several languages exist. People who write pro- 
grams are constantly experimenting, some- 
times leading to the development of a new 

language. -.or a dialect ofan old one. 



Apples, for example, use one of two dialects 
of the popular BASIC language. Applesoft _ 
BASIC, a good language for you if you need 
decimals, is sometimes called Floating Point 
because the decimal point floats to wfierever it 
Is needed to accurately display ttie number. 
Integer BASIC rounds numbers, and isn1 a suit- 
able language if you are an accountant where 
every penny must be accounted for 

The main thing to remember is that a 
computer language is simply a collection of ~ 
words and symbols used for communicating 
with the computer that these words and sym- 
bols tiave special meanings, and that the words 
must be "'spoken" (fed into the computer) in a 
precise order 

Just as spoken languages have names, such 
as French, English and Italian, computer 
languages have names such as BASIC, 
FORTRAN, and Pascal. You will be speaking to 
your computer in Applesoft BASIC; your Apple 
Jl Plus responds in the same language. Once 
you get the hang of it you'll be chatting like a 
couple of old friends. — 

Don^KiLOw 

How to Program? 



One of the questions you may be asking 
yourself is what do I do with the computer if 
I don't know how to program. 

Using an Apple is like driving a car You don't 
have to know how to build the car or exactly 
how it works inside in order to successfully 
learn how to drive it. The opportunity to learn 
how to build it is there if you want lo do that but 
ts not necessary to learning how to drive it. 

In the manual we'll be showing you e>iamples 
of both how to build the car (programming the 
computer) and how to drive the car (how to use 
programs someone else has written for you). 
Then it s ud to you whether yOu become a 
driver: a builder or both. 
Enjoy. 
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pple 



Presents . . . 
Apple 



1. Locale the diskette labeled APPLE 
PRESENTS... APPLE— the one that was pack- 
aged with this book. Take It out -ot its paper 
sleeve. 

2. Open the drive door by puttjng your finger 
under the door and pulling out. 

3. Gently slide ttie diskette into the drive^ labei 
side up. 

4. Close the drive door, 

5. Turn on the TV 

6. Turn on the Apple. You will hear about 20 
seconds of whirring and clacking. See you back 
here inalittle while! 
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owWhat? 



■ I want to learn more about the basics of using tlie computer itself. 

Read on. 

■ I wanttoiearnabouttlie difierentwaysl canuseiriyApple. 

Turn to page 59 , AMD NOW THE FUN BEGINS, 

■ IwanttostartusiiigallttLeseprograiris right nowl 

Set this book aside and start opening packages. You can use the 
indi^duaJdiskettesjust as you used "APPLE PIffiSESITS..- APPLE? Be sure to 
read the individual instructions with each one. 

We can understand your eagerness to get started with the programs; 
however, we do recommend that you eventually read all of this book. 
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iskettes and Disk Drives 



A dLsk drive Is a box that can take information off a floppy disk (which we call 
a diskette ) and send it to the computer, or receive informatiGn from the computer 
and record it on a diskette. Before you start handling diskettes, you need to 
know a little about them. 

■ Diskettes are round plastic disks sealed In black jackets. You can safely handle 
diskettes by any of the four comers of the jacket. 

■ Do not bend the diskette (let alone fold, staple or otherwise mutUateit). 

■ Avoid touching the exposed surface of the diskette through any of the holes in 
the paper jacket- 

■ Keep diskettes free from dust by keeping them in their paper sleeves and in 
their box. 
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■ Most tmxK^rtant, keep diskettes awB^ from ma^etic fields. InformaUon Is stXDred 
on diskettes tlirougii a ma^etlc process, so other magtietlG fields can. erase or 
scramble the mformaUoii stored 

Now, find the diskette labeled ''DOS 3-3 ^stem Master'' - it was packaged wiUi 
the disk drive in the square white hox. 

Take the "APPLE PlffiSEWTS . , - APPI^" disi^jstte out of the drive, and replace it 
-with this diskette. 

Close the drive door. 

Turn the Apple off, then turn it on again, ~ " 

A red lamp should light on the disk drive, and the POWER light on the ^sy- 

board should come on. You will hear whirring and clacMng sounds coiniBg from 
the drive. In a few seoonds the sounds will stop and the red li^t will go out. 

A heading will appear on the screen that looks something like this: 



DOS IJERSION 2.3 fiS^ZS^SB 
hPPLE 11 PLUS OR ROnCftRD SYSTEM MhSTER 



■ If NOT, check that the power cord is fully seated in its socket at the rear of the 
computer, and that you are actually getting power from the wall sockets . 

■ If you still don't see anything on the screen, adjust the BRIGHTNESS and 
CONTRAST knobs on the monitor, - - 

» If you see slanted marks but no words, adjust the HOEIZOSJTAl HOLD control 

■ Check to see that the video monitor cahle is securely connected to the monitor 
and to the computer 
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" " ■ If you have a message that says INSERT YOUR 13 SECTOR DISK AUD RETURJJ 

— youhavsTised the DOS 3.3 BASICS diskette. Turn off tliec^ 

^TStem Master diskette, and start a^aiiL 

■ If the drive li^t doesn't go out and you do not hear scratching or clacking, 
on]y whirrmg sounds coming from the drive, the diskette Is probably not luUy 

inserted in the drive. Here's what to do: 

Open and close the drive door firnHy, ^ 

STILL NoramG? 

Turn the computer off, take the diskette out of the drive and re-iusert it. ~ 
STILL NOTHHiTG? 

See the Error Message section under I/O ERROR for other remedies. 
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ooting tlie System 



In computer jargon, what has just happened is called BOOTII^G the system. A 
lot just went on inside the computer and disk drive. As soon as the computer 
recognized it had power, it: (1) checked to seeif a disk drive was connected to 
it; (2)checkedtoseeiftherewasadisketteinthediskdilve; (3) brought 
information from the diskette into the computer memory; and (4 ) printed the 
heading of the diskette on the video screen. 

When the computer determined that eveiything was all right, it printed 
a PEXDMPT on the screen that looks like this: ]. This prompt lets you know the 
computer is finished processing an instruction and is ready for another. At right 
of the prompt is a flashing square box: the CURSOR. The cursor tells you 
where any character you type will be put on the screen. — 
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xplaining the Exercises 



Each, time we ask you to t^e sometliing on the keyboard, we'll put the 
instructions In a box. 



This is an example of what the instruction boxes "will look like. 



TZPBTHIS... 



THEN DO THIS... 



YOU WILL TYPE EXACTLY WHAT 
IS PRINTED IN THIS SPACE 



THEN" YOU WILL DO WHAT IT SAYS 
m THIS SPACE 



WHAT'S KAPPENINa? 



The idea is for you to type exactly what it says in the top left portLon of 

the box. Be particularly careful to copy the punctuation as shown. And don't 

add any punctuation that isn't shown. 

Then do whatever it says to in the top right portion of the box. The bottom 
portion of the box will tell you something about what's going on. 

"When It's appropriate, we'U add another box that describes what you can 
expect to see or hear as a result of what you've done, lOte this 



TYPE THIS... 



THEN DO THIS... 



WHAT'S HAPMSHTMG? 



WHAT TOU SHOTTLD SEE OR HEAH. . . 
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djusting the Picture 



You did some picture adjustments while you were xisixig the "Apple presents . . . 
Apple" diskette. This section will teacli you a little about computer prograxa- 
mlng and help you fine tune some more. 

Krst, fill the screen with words so you can adjust the picture. It doesn^t matter 
what the words say. We just want the screen full- Let's make the computer do 
most of the work. You give the computer a short message and ask the computer 
to repeat it to fill the screen. 



TTPETHIS,,, 

NEW 



TH3SN DO THIS. 



Press the RETURN key 



10 INVERSE 



Press the RETURN key 



2« PRINT "THE QUICK BROWN 
FOX JUMPED" 



Press the RETURN key 



3eGOT0 20 



Press the RETURN key 



RUN 



Press the RETURN toy 




WHAT TOV SHOUIiD SEE OR HUAS. . , 

You should now see a screen full of your message, fluttering. 



Ithe 

HE 
THE 
THE 

THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 

Ithe 

HE 
THE 
■HE 
"HE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 



QUIC 

0UICK 
QUICK 
QUICK 
QUICK 
QUICK 
QUICK 
QUICK 
QUICK 
QUICK 
QUICK 
QUICK 
QUICK 
QUICK 
QUICK 
QUICK 
QUICK 
QUICK 
QUICK 
QUICK 
QUICK 
QUICK 



BROMM 
BROWN 
BR0L4N 
5P0UN 
BROUN 
BROUH 
BROUN 
BROWN 
BROUN 
BROUN 
BROUN 
BROl-JN 
BROUH 
BROVJN 
8R0UW 
BROUH 
BROUN 
BROUJ'^ 
9R0UN 
BROUN 
BROWN 
BROWN 
BROWN 



FOX 
FOX 
FOX 
FOX 
FOX 
FOX 
FOX 
FOX 
FOX 

fox 

FOK 
FOX 
FOX 
FOX 
FOX 
FOX 
FOX 
FOX 
FOX 
FOX 
FOX 
FOX 



JUflPEDI 

JUMPED 

JUnPEDl 

JUMPED 

JUMPED 

JUMPED 

JUMPED 

JUMPED 

JUMPED 

JUMPED 

JUMPED 

JUMPED 

JUMPED 

JUMPED 

JUf^PED 

jumped! 

JUMPEOl 

JUMPED 

JUMPED 

JUMPED 

JUF1PE0 

JUMPED 

JUMF"EDI 
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You have just written your first computer program. Ea^, wasn't it? Tlie 
conunand IJEW cleared tlie computer's memory of axiy previous program. 

Each, line of the program instruction must begin with a number; 10, 20 and 
30 are the line numbers of the program you. wrote. 

With the command INVERSE you told the computer to print black letters on 
a white background.. The command PRINT told the computer to print the 
message between the quotation roarks onto the screen. GO TO 20 told the 
computer to go bacX to line E0 and follow that instruction again. The command 
RUN (without a line number ) told the computer to execute your program. 



TYPE THIS.,. THEM DO THIS--- 

Press and hold the CTRL key down, 
" then type C 

WHAT'S HAPPEHING? 

The fluttering stopped. CTRL-C cancels a running program, 
WHAT TOU SHOULD SEE OR HEAH. . . 

Abeep from the computer; the words Break In (a num.ber); a prompt ajid a — 
cursor 

There are four controls for adjusting your TJV picture. All four controls are 
usually on the front of the TV, Make adjustments in the following order (if the 
picture suits you without farther adjustment, go to Step 6 below): 
STEP 1 - If your picture is rolling, 

Adjust the VERTICAL H OLD up or down . . . 

OR 

If your picture is slanted or the typing isn't centered, 
Adjust the HORIZOMTAL HOLD. 
STEP Z - Turn the CONTRAST control down to the lowest level that allows you 
to see characters on the screen. 

STEP 3 - Ac^ust the BRIGHTl^IDSS control to about mid-range (turn it all the 

way clockwise and then counterclockwise- set it about halfway). 

STEP 4 - Increase the contrast by turning the control clockwise until all 

letters are distinct and ea^ to read. Reduce the contrast if anything Is smeared. 

STEP S - Increase the brightness to suit yourself. 

STEP 6 - When you have the picture adjusted just the way you want it: 



TYPE THIS.,. 


THEN DO THIS... 


HOME 


Press RETURN 


NEW 


Press RETURN 


NORMAL 


Press RETURN 


WHAT'S HAPPEinNG? 



The HOME cojiimajidwlll clear the screen and put the CTiTfior at the top ieft 
hand corner. 

The command NEW clears the computer's memory of any previous program. 
The command UORRlAij clears the IWYBRSE command 




As each program (or "fije" as it is someUxnes called) is stored on the diskette, 
it is given a name, and that name is stored in a special place - the "catalog" - and 
it's liXe an Index or Tahle of Contents. Here's how to get. it onto your screen so you 
can see it. 



TYPE THIS,., THEIT DO THIS,,, 

CATALOG Press the RETURN l«fy 

WHAT YOU SHOULD SEE OR HEAR^^^ " ^ 

After a second or two , the catalog should appear on the screen. 



□ CfiTflLOG 

DISK "JOLuriE ese 



COLOR DEMI 
COLOR DEFIi 
COPV 

COPY . OB J0 
COPVA 
Ey.EC DEMO 
FID 
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WHA!rS HAPFENTDTG? 

You have commanded ttie computer to displa;/ the diskette's 
contents (the catalog) on the screen. 



QUESTIOW: Are you seeing the entire catalog? TOiat if the 
catalog is too long to fit on the screen? 



Take a look at the square cursor at the bottom left margin on the screen. 1 
If there is a prompt (]) to the left of the square cursor, ^rau are looking at the —J 

entire catalog and the computer is reac^y for your next cjommand J 

If there is no prompt to the left of the cursor, press aj^y key to see the rest of the " 

catalog (we suggest the space bar because it's biggest and closest). " ' 



BIDRHYTHM 
E:0OTi3 

ePlflM' S THEtlE 
CHHIH 

COLDP DEMO 
COLOR DEMOSCFT 

COPY 

COPY OBJQ 
tOPYrt 
E^EC DENO 
FID 

FPBFiSJC 
INTBASIC 

LITTLE BRICK OUT 

MAKE TE^^T 

MASTER CREATE 

MUFFIN 

PKOHE LIST 

P:ANDGt1 

RE NUMBER 

REHUMEER IHSTRUCTIOHS 
RETRIEUE TE:<T 



Because we fcnow what ttie catalog of the ^jrstem Master diskette looks lifce, we 
Imow you had to press a key. When you did, the screen scrolled up to make room 
for the rest of the catalog; the REmiEVE TEXT file is the last entiy. Then you 
saw the prompt ajid the cursor appear, telling you the computer is waiting for — 
the next command. If you want to see the top portion of the CATALOG a^aixa, type 
the command CATALOG and press RETUEJJ. 

Right now you might be wondering how to read the four columns of the catalog, 
so here's the explanation: 

Your CATALOG should resemble this but may not be exactly the saxoe. 
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DISK 
A 

* I 

* I 

• I 

• I 
" B 
-A 
"B 
" I 
'A 



•A 

•B 

JLB. 



•A 

•E 

-'A 



■A 

*A 



VOLUME S54 

006 

018 

003 

006 

026 

017 

010 , 

006 

003 

0O9 

009 

009 
_ 003 

009 

010 

020 

050 " 
_ OSO 

026 
— 003 " 
_ 009 

OS? 

051 
_ 010 

013 

039 - 

003 



HELLO 

APPLE PROMS 

APPLESOFT 

APPLBVISIOK" 

EIORiIIYTIiM 

BOOT 15 

BEJAM^S THEME 

CHAIM " — - 

COLOR DEMO 

COLOR DEMOSOBT 

COPY 

COF7-OBJ0 

COFYA 

EXEC DEMO 

FID 

FPBASIC ' ' 

irJTBASIC 

LITTU] BRICK OUT 
MAKE TEX^r 

MASTER CR;eate 

MUFFIJJ" 

PH OME LIST 

BAiroOM 
KEMUMBBR 

KEOTTMBER INSTRUCTIONS 
RETRIEVE TEXT 



The name of the file or program — - 
The ajnomit of space (In. sectors) 
that the program takes -up on. the 
diskette. _ 
The language the program is 
written In (file type): 
A=Applesoft BASIC I = Integer BASIC 
B=Binaiy T=Text 
The program is or is not locked. 

Ijocking a file protects it from 

changes or erasures. 

Asterisk - locked 

No asterisk = milocked 
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If you were to try to call up a- catalog title prefixefi"by an "I" your computer 
would respond witli an error message- Tins is "because '1" ties are written in 
Integer BASIC aiicl the Apple II Plus does not understand that language - it 
uses Applesoft BASIC. (There is a special card you can purchase which allows the 
Apple II Plus to understand Integer BASIC, hut we won't be discussing that 
here. ) Specifically the error message would read LAWGUA&E WOT AVAILABLE. 



With the catalog on the screen in front of you, you can call up any title. Let's 
call up LITTLE BRICK OUT as an example. 



WHAX TOV SnOUIJ) SEE OR HUaR. . , 

After a few seconds, the game will hegln. As part of its introduction, you will 
be asked some questions. Remember to press the RBTURJJ key after each 
response. 

WHAT'S HAPPENIOTG? 

Using the conunand "RUN" and the title "LITTLE BHIGK OUT;' you have 
told the computer to find ajid run the game Utled LITTLE BRICK OUT. 



GO AHEAD AND PLAY THE GAME FOR A LITTLE WHILE. YOU DESERVE 
A REST- 




TYPE THIS... 



THEN DO THIS . 



RUN LITTLE BRICK OUT 



Press the RETURN key 



— - -t- 



J^et Me Out 



Suppose ymi want to stop a program. Usually the program wlU offer you that 
opUon from time to time, arid even tell you how to do It. LITTLE BRICK OUT 
gave you instructions, Didyou see them? 

But suppose you wanted out of a program at a time other tlian when it was 
offered. There are at least 7 possible ways to exit a program. Try all 7 ways, 
using LITTLE BMCK OUT to practice on. We know that all 7 will work on this 
program, but each program is unique and the suggestions we provide won't 
work in every case. 

Toull know you have Buccessfully gotten out of a program when you see the 
prompt onyour screen. To re-start LITTLE BRICK OUT after a ^ccessful exit, 
type KUW to re-enter the game. You don't need to say what to run because 

LITTLE BRICK OUT is still in the computer's memory even though it's not 

running anymore. Answer all the questions and get to the game boardbefore 
tiylng it out, 

1, ESC This key onyour keyboard is located in the upper left hand corner. Its 
fiiU name is ESCAPE. 

2. cnUi-C CTRL is a key onyour keyboard located under the ESC key Its _ 
fiill name is CONTHOL. Whenever you use the CTRL key you will hold it down 
and while it's held down you will type ttie character key indicated after the 
hyphen. You do not need to press the-key Thehyphenisjustour way of 
reminding you to press axid hold the CTRL key while pressing another key. 
CTRL-C stands for CAITCEL. 

a. CTIOi-CRETUMJrThisisavariationonCTRL-C. 

4. ESC CTBIi-C This is another variation of 1 andS above. Escape from the 
program and then Cancel the program. 

5. KBSET (upper right hand corner). The RESET key abruptly stops 
whatever is going on and resets the computer to its original state. Because of 
its abruptness you will want to use RESET sparingly. Using the RESET key is 
getting a little drastic " - - - 

6 . CTBXr-RE SET Some Apple keyboards have been set up to ensure that you 
really want to RESET th.e computer These keyboards will require that you 
press and hold the CTRL key while pressing RESET 




7. Tirwa" OFF THE POWER You will rarely iiave to go this far to exit a 
program. But sometimes the computer will get go involved in wliat it is doing 
that the only way to get its attention is to turn if 0¥F. 




opyixig Diskettes 



Why would I want to do tMs, you say. . .Well, even tliougli diskiettes last a long 
time, tliey will eventually wear out. And if a program you have stored on a 
diskette is important to you, you will want to have a copy on another diskette 
for the same reason you would make a photo copy of aji important paper docu- 
ment -just in case you get careless and lose or damage the originaJ. 

There are only three more things to toiow about diskettes before you can 
begiTL copying the contents of one diskette oiito another. — 
Write-Protected S isleettes — ^ 
li^st, some diskettes have a small notch, on the right side, and others do not. 
The contents of notched diskettes can be modified, added to or erased. Diskettes 
without the notch are "write-protected" - they cannot be modifi.ed. 

Some program diskettes you buy maybe "copy-protected" - that is, theyVe 
been designed so you can't copy them. Any diskette that is not copy-protected 
can be copie(i onto any diskette that is not write-protected. 
Iial)ellng Diskettes ~ 
Second, you ■will want to label each diskette with a title to indicate what Is on 
it. When you write on the diskette label, use a fiber tip pen and a veiy light touch. 

If you use a pencil, a ballpoint pen, or if you press hard, you may damage the 

diskette. 

Rwtectlng Diskettes from Erasure 

Finally, to protect your copy from accidental rerecording, tape the little self- 
adhesive tabs found in the diskette box over the notch, and the diskette will be 
protected. 

Having said all that, let's copy a c3iskette. Obviously, there will be two 
diskettes involved. The one that contains the information to be copied is called 
the original diskette. The one onto which the information will be copied is 
called the duplicate diskette. 
Running the Copy Program 

The program that will control the copying is on your DOS 3.3 System Master - - 
Diskette. Put this diskette in Drive lif it isn't already there. Boot the diskette. 
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There are two ways to boot a diskette . 

A. Turn, the power off, wait a couple of seconds, and turn the power on agaia. 
This is called a COLD BOOT, 

B. If the computer is already on and there is a prompt on the screen, type 
PR#6 and press RETUBN. This is caUed a WABM BOOT. 

C. Call up the CATALOG (page 28 if you need assistance You will see two 
copy programs listed in the CATALOG, One, COPY, has an "I" as a file type. 
This copy program is for Apples that speak Integer BASIC. Your Apple II Plus 
speaks Applesoft. Lookfurther down the catalog andyouwill see a program 
named COPYA This is the one you want. It is written In Applesoft BASIC- 



TYTETHIS... 


THEN DO THIS... 


RUN COPYA 


Press RETURN 



WHAT^ HAPPENING? 

The copying program is beiog loaded into the computer's raemoiy. 



WHAT YOU SHOmJ) SEE OH HEAJl. . . 

The computer will ask you fl.ve questions, one at a Uine. Read on, 

1 . When the oo^gy program Is in place, it ■will ask you to give the slot where 
it will find the disk controller card, DEFAULT 6 means that unless you tell the 
computer otherwise, It will assume the disk controller card is in slot 6. Well, 
it is in slot 6, so all you do is press the KETTIRJJ k^. 

Now the program will ask you which drive the original diskette will "be 
placed in, and it says "DEFAULT 1!' This means that unless you otherwise, 
the computer will assume that the origmal diskette will "be in Drive 1 . It is. 
(Just press the RETtmJST key. 

3. Now the computer is asking questions atout the duphcate diskette, the one 
you will he copying onto. It -will again assume slot 6, which is correct, so press 
the RETUTUsr key 

4. The computer will assume that the destmation diskette will he in Drive 3, 
even if you don't have two drives connected. Since you have one drive, change 
the defaiilt duphcate drive number from 3 to 1 by pressing the 1 key 




ORIGINAL SLOT. 6 

DRIUE: 1 

DUPLICATE SLOT: 6 

DRIUE' is 
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5, At this point you're ready to go . The computer is asking yaa to press the 
RETUTIN ker^ to begin the COPY. 

From now "onta the end of the copy program you will be foUowln^ the 
instructions on your screen. Keep on doing aa it asks you to; it will tell you 
exactly what to do to complete the copying. You will need to make several 
diskette changes to complete the copy Only so much information caiit>e trans- 
ferred from the diskette into the computer's memory. When the memoiy cannot 
hold any more, the computer will askyou tx5 put in the duplicate diskette. It 
vnll then transfer all the information from the memoiy onto the new diskette. _ 
Then it will ask you to put the original diskette into the drive so it can get 
more mformaUon to transfer. It will continue going back andfoith until it has 
picked up all the information from the originaJ diskette and copied it onto the - 
dupUcate diskette. 

When its all done, a message wiU come on the screen asking '*D0 YOU WISH 
TO MAKE AKOTETER COPY Y/W?" 

6. Press N for no. The prompt wm appear on the screen indicating you have " 
exited the cofy program and now have control of the computer a^ain. 



After you make a copy of any diskette, it is always a good idea to test the 
new diskette. To do this, put the duphcated diskette in drive I and X>oot it. (See 
page 3S for booling instrucUons if you need assistance. ) 
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An Diskettes Are 
Not Created Equal 



When a diskette is manufactured it is completely blank. Computers like to 
store informatLon in nice, neat boxes, or "tracks" and '^sectors" as we call tiiem. 
Each compoiter has a different way of arranging the information on the 
diskette. When you ran the COPYA program , the Apple formatted the diskette 
before it copied the files fi'om one diskette to the other. This process of for- 
matting a diskette is called InltiaLization (or IISJIT for short) . 

Your Apple formats the diskette in 35 tracks with 16 sectors per track. 
Earlier models of Apples formatted diskettes in 35 tracks "with 13 sectors per 
trax:k. This change was made to allow more information to be sto red on each 
diskette. — - 



There are several ways to lUIT a diskette: one is to run the COPYA program; 
another is to let the program you're using INIT diskettes for you; a third is 
to use the IIJIT command by itself. The next section will teach you how to IMT 
a diskette, 

HowwmiKnnwWhethef aDisketteis 13or 16 Sector? 

Sometimes you will come across a diskette that is not properly labeled - 

nowhere can you find whether it's 13 or 16 sector. Here areafew w£^sof 
figuring it out: 

■ Read the materials packagedwith- the diskette. They may say 
something like: 

"YoiiwiIlneedD0S3.3" " (Thists I3-sector) 

or — — 

*TfouwlUneeaD0S3.3" (Thisis I6-sector) 

The numbers 3,2 and 3.3 indicate Version Uumbers of DOS. 

■ If all else fails, there's one sure way of finding out - Boot it. 

If all you hear from the drive is whirring and whirring and whirring 
and . . . you can he pretty sure this is a 13-sector diskette . 



What To Do Wlien A Program Diskette ifi 13 Sector ' 

All the exLstirig program diskettes oaji be used on jour Apple, whether they — 
be 13 or 16 sector. Included in the box with the System Master diskette is _ 
another diskette labeled DOS 3.3 BASICS . This diskette makes your 16 sector 
disk drive think it is a 13 sector disk dilve (and therefore capable of using a 

13 sector diskette ) . — — 

All you have to do is this: _ _, 

1, Boot the DOS 3.3 BASICS diskette (ISTOT the ^tem Master) ' 
a. A message will appear on the screen that says: ' " 




3. Remove the BASICS diskette from the drive 

4, Insert any 13 sector diskette and press BETURTI 

The diskette program will load into memory and you're off and running. 

But THIS Could Get To Be A Pain In THe Neck ~ ' 

It is important to remember that whenever you re-boot, or turn the power - 
off, you must boot the BASICS diskette again. This can "become tedious If your 
very favorite program is 13 sector So after you're a bit more comfortable with 
your Apple, you might want to read the section in your DOS Manual about 
a fQe called MOinpiN, - 

MiiEBn is a program that, in some cases, can take a program from a 13 
sector diskette and transfer it to a 16 sector diskette. Muffin won't always work 
beca-ose some programs are "protected" from copying or alteration. 
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nitializing a Diskette 



Intlie previoijs section you oopied the entire contents of one diskette to 
another. It will be far more common for you to copy selected programs fro m 
one diskette onto another. Before using a new diskette, however, it must be 
formatted or "Initialized" (imT for short) so the new diskette will know the 
rules by which it will operate. That way, it can tell you how much of the diskette 
has been ufied, and. what programs are stored on It. 
It's really very simple to do. 

If your system has been turned off start at number 1 below. If you already 
have the DOS 3.3 System Master booted into youx computer go to 3. 
1 , Place your DOS 3.3 Master diskette In Drive I. 

S, Boot the diskette either by using the ^'warm start" boot (FR#6 RiETURN) 
or the ''cold start" boot (turning the computer off and on again). 

3. "When the prompt appears on the screen place a new diskette in drive 1. 
(You can use the diskette you copied onto in the last exercise if you don't have 
another blank diskette ) . 



TYPE THIS... 



THEKT DO THIS. 



INIT HELLO 



Press the RETURN l^ey 



WHATS HAPPEUING? 

You have commanded the computer to initialize the diskette and give it the 
same heading that's on the System Master diskette. 

WHAT YOU SHOTJX.D SEE OK HUAK. . . 

The disk drive will rua for awhile. When Initializing is complete, the flashing 
cursor mil reappear, and the red light on the disk drive will go out. 



You will always want to coixarm that the 'blaiik diskette is really initialized by 
booting tlie c3iskette. Tlie lieading and prompt will appear on the screen. 
4. Now call up the CATALOG, The only entiy will be HELLO (the title of the 
heading ) . The amount of space that the heading is taking up on the diskette 
will be shown. 

Initializing Wltli Your Own Title 

You want to initialize a diskette under a more descriptive heading, that 
you make up yourself. No problem. 

We will use the same diskette again if you want because every time you INIT 
or copy onto a diskette you erase all of the previous information. Diskettes 
can "be I HITed or Copied over and over if necessary. So don't worry about using 
up your only diskette. 

1. Place the DOS System Master in drive 1 andboot the diskette if youhave 
not already done so , When the heading appears on the screen, remove the 
System Master from the drive. 

8. Place a new diskette or the old diskette from the previous exercises in 
drive 1. Then follow this sequence. 



TyPBTHIS... 



THEN DO THIS... 



NEW 



Press the RETURN key 



5 REM GREETINC-1 
PROGRAM 



Press the RETURN key 



1 PRI NT "SLAVE DISKETTE 
CREATED ON A 48K SYSTEM 



Press the RETURN kery 



20 PRINT "BY (YOUR NAME] 
ON (DATE)" 



Press the RETURN kersr 



30 END 



Press the RETURN key 



INIT HELLO 



Press the RETURN key 



What You Slicnaa See or Hear . . . — 

The (Uskdilve will iTjn for a while. WheniiiitLallzmgis complete, the flashing 
cursor will appear and the red light oil the disk drive will go out. 

CoirBrm that the blank dlslcette is really initiaJized by booting it. Of course, 
the heading on the screen wUl be the one you composed. 




SLfiUE DISKETTE CREATED ON A 48K SrSTEN 
aV <WlLLIfll1 3HAKESFEf^RE> on <15 ot:T> 



InltlaUzing With a Program 

There's a third way to initiaJlse a diskette which, omits use of a heading 
but puts you straight into ttie program. Why don't you tiy it just to see how 
it works. ■ — ■■ - — 

1. Place your DOS 3.3 System Master diskette in drive I. Boot the diskette and 
call up the CATALOCr. Then follow this sequence: 

rrPETHIS,,, THEN DO THIS. 

LOAD LITTLE BRICK OUT Press the RETURN key 

You have commanded the computer to trajisfer a copy of LITTLE BRICK OUT 
to its memory, 

3. Wait for the flashing cursor to reappear, indicating that the game is loaded 
into memoiy. Then remove the System Master diskette and place a diskette in 
disk drive i. 

4. And to continue... ~^ 



TyPETHIS,,, THEN DO THIS.,, 

INIT LITTLE BRICK OUT Press the RETURN key 

WHAT»S HAPMSNMTG? 



The system is ^'initiahsmg" the diskette and trajisferrmg it to a program _ _ 
under the title LITTLE BRICK OUT. 



WHAT 70V SHOTTLS SEE OR HEAH. . . 

The "in iise" hght on the disk drive will be on for a minute or two. You'll 
know the process is coraplete when the hght goes ont and the flashing cursor 
reappears on the screen. 

To conflrm that everything's working, boot the new cJiskette. The game should 
automatically begin. 



E 



rror Messages 



Sometimes the computer will tell you that it is unable to do what you have 
Gommand'ed or that it does not understand your command When a misunder- 
standing occurs, the computer will usually beep to get your attention, then put 
a message on the screen telling you the nature of the problem. The errors you 
are most likely to encounter are explained here. 
Howto PtK a Typing Error, „ 

Are the words ?SYWTAX ERROR on the screen? — - 

NO Backspace the cursor using the left arrow key. When the cursor is over the 
character in error (or over the leftmost error if you made several), retype the 
hne correctly over the previous letters. Then press RETURN key. 

YES If there is a number after 9SYIJTAX EKROR, that is the number of the 
hne the computer cannot read. T^pe the instruction LIST followed by the line 
number which appeared after the error message, then press RETURN. 

If there is no number after 9STNTAK ERJMDR, look at the last line you typed. 

In either case, look for spelhng or punctuation errors. Once you identi^^ the 
error, retype the hne correctly and press RETURN. 



?S3nitax Error 



TThis error message appears Cqiiestion raarlc and all) whenever yon tiave 
inisspelleci a coTninand, misused a symbol wlien trying to enter a coimnajid, or 
used a conrniand that tlie computer laaguage doesn't understand. 

Tlus is a common error wlien you're first leai^ning to use a keyboard, 
especially if you try to use the letter L for the number one. 

Another common error is trying to pimctuate a computer command liie a 
sentence . If you use a period in your commajid accidentally, you will get a 
syntax error. Periods, like other characters, have very precise meanings, and 
th^ must be used correctly. 
Wliat to Do: ^~ 

1. Retype the line. — ~ — - — 

8« Press RETUBM" (to enter the command.) 

Once the computer t^rpes ?SYm'AX EEBDR on the screen, it Ignores the 
line that has the error ia it, and is ready to start again. Try to ignore the fact 
that the error still shows. The screen is like a sheet of scratch paper on which 
the computer keeps a running track of what you and it are doing. The machine 
will later discard anything on the screen that you do not eventually tell it 
to SAVE. 



File Not Found 

This error occurs when you try to RUH a program. You have typed H.XJW, 
followed by the name ofthe program you want to run, and then pressed 
RETURN. 

The computer responded with FILE TJOT FOUKD. This error message tells 
you that the computer tried to match the name of the program (file) you typed 
with those stored on the diskette, and GOuldji't find an e:Kact match. 
Why? Because: 

a. The pro gram is not on the diskette or 

"b. You misspelled the name ofthe program. — 
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WIiattoDo: 

1. ClieckUie spelling of your program. If it is incorrect, or if you used the 
wrong name for tlie program: 

a. Retype the line correctly, Inoluding the command EOTf, and 

b- Press RETIXRW 

If you have t^ed the name correctly and it still s^s the file cannot be 
found, type CATALOG to see if that file is really stored on that diskette. 



File Type IVEismatcli 



This error occurs when you try to ROT a program- You have typed RUN 
followed by the name of the ffle you want to run, and then pressed RETURN. 

The computer responded with PILE TYPE MISMATCH. This error message 
tehs you that the command you used (RUN) is not a command that the 
language the file Is written in recognizes. 

If you call up the CATAMG to your screen you will note that programs on 
your dis^ett^ are written in four dLEferent file types, named file types A, I, 
and occasionally T. RUN is a command recognized only by file types A and I. 
(Applesoft BASIC and Integer BASIC. ) 
WliattoDo: 

1. Type CATALOG and press RETURTJ. 

a. Check to see that the programyouare trying to RUN is offlle type A. (Your 
Apple II Plus only speaks Applesoft BASIC) . 

3. KLtis.retypethecommandandpress RETURN. 

a, IfitisaBfile,typeBRUNaadthenameoftheflle,or ^ 

If it is an I file you will need to get an Integer BASIC firmware card or 
a Language ^stem card to install inside the Apple. These cards will make it 
possible for you to run Integer BASIC on your computer. 



1/ Error 



Next to ?SY1JTAX ERROR tiie I/O error is the most common message you will 
see. It occurs wtien tliere is a problem in conmiuniGation between tlie Apple 
and the disk drive or other peripherals like a printer. 

It Could Be That: If So... 

You forgot to insert the disl^ette. Put the diskette in the drive, 

You forgot to close the disk drive door. Close the door. 

The diskette is not securely placed Gently rock the diskette from side to 
in the drive. side, or take it out and put it in again. 

The diskette is faulty or damaged. Tiy a different one. 

There was a glitch in signal trans- Reboot. 

mission when you booted the system. 

Cables are loose. Reseat the cables in their sockets . 

The formatting (IWTT) is faulty or Re-Init the diskette. Remember 

not there . when you INIT you will erase every- 

thing on the diskette (see pa^e 19S of 

theDOSManioal). 



Program Too Iiarge 

This error message tells you that the working memory doesn't have enough 
room (capacity) to hold the program you called up. This is usually because you 
already have one or more programs stored in the working memory (technically 
known as the RAM . . . Random Access Memory). When the computer 
compared the size of the program you are tiying tocallup withthe size of the 

available memory, it noted a mismatch. 

imiatToDo... 

1 . Type ISIEW and press RETURN. This vfill empty the RAM memory (working 
memory) and make it available for the program you want to use. 




Language Not Available 



This BvroT message tells you that the language in wMcli the program is 
written is not the same as the language( s) currently available to the computer. 
It is as though the computer understands French and German, but the 
program you are tiying to BtHST is written in Spanish. You have most likely 
tried to RUU a program with a file t^e I (program written In Integer BASIC — 

when your Apple II Plus only understands programs written in file typ^ -A- 

Applesoft BASIC). 

To BUN" this program you will need to get an appropriate language card and 
Install it in your computer- 



File Locked 



This error message occurs when you try to modigr a program already 
stored on your diskette. It tells you that you can^t tinker with the file until it 
is '^xinloGked!' 

This is a nice feature, as it prevents accidental tampering or erasure of a 
pro gram you dearly want to save. Imagine your chagrin lT you suddenJy 
discover that half your favorite game is missing. 

The CATALOG listing is preceded hy an asteriskC*)- ~ ~ " 

* A 003 HELLO - 



A 015 LITTLE BRICK OUT 



TYPE THIS... THEITDOTHIS.,. 



UNLOCK LITTLE BRICK OUT Press RETURN 



WKATS HJLPPEWING? 

The program Little Brick Out has "been unlocked. The asterisk ( ^) has been 

removed from the CATALOG listing. 

You could now change or delete the program Little Brick Out. 

WKAT YOU SHOTTLD SEE OR HEAR. . . 

If you were to CATALOG the diskette , there would not be an asterisk beside 
the program Little Brick Out. 



To I.OCK Little Brick Out 
TYPE THIS... 


THEM- DO THIS... 






LOCK LITTLE BRICK OUT 


Press RETURN 
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ossary 



AFFIiBSOi? BASIC 



BOOT 



GABS 



CATALOG 



COLB BOOT 



CUBSOR 



DISK COm^ROIiLEB CABD 



A computer language for tlie Apple II 
Plus. 



(iSee Warm or Gold Boot) 



A general term for a printed circuit 
board "With electronic components 
attaclied. Also called aji Interface 
Card, a Board, a Circuit Card Assembly, 
and other similar names. 



A command that tells the computer to 
go to the disl^ette aad find the Diskette 
Table of Contents . 



A term given to restarting the system 
when the power is off. 

An Applesoft BASIC program on the 
DOS Etystem Piaster Diskette that 
allows you to copy information from 
one diskette to another 



A square flashing box on the screen 
where entered type appears. 

The printed circuit card connected to 
the Disk Drives in computer Slot 6 
to establish communication between 
the computer and the disk dpives. 



DISK DEIVE 




A rectangular box coimected to the 


computer that reads and writes to 


diskettes. 


DISKETTE 




Tlie sqiifl-re record-lilce ot3jects for stor- 
ing inf ormation from the computer 


DOS 




Pronounced ''DOSS" an acro^yxQ for 
Disk Operating System. This Is a set of 










instructions for talking to the diskette 


or disk drive. 


HOME 




A command that tells the computer 






to clear the video screen. 


IHXT 




A command to the computer tlxat tells 
it to format or tnitiaJiae a diskette so 
it can RtnrR iTifnrmp.t.inn fprnn thp 






computer. 



A command to ttie computer that tells 
it to display the ciiaraoters on the 
screen in black characters on wtdte 
background instead of ttie normal dis- 
play of white ciiaracters on a black 
backgrouad. 

IiAJNTGUAGE A computer language is a code that 

the computer understands. The com- 

— puter understands the code and 

performs the desired actions. 

I1QAI7 A command that tells the computer to 

get a program or flle from the diskette 

andbrnig it into the computer 
~ memory. ~ 

LOCK A command to the computer that tells 

it to lock a program. Locking prevents 

— changing or deleting a program on 

the diskette. 



mVBRSE 



MAIN LOGIC BOARD 



The large printed circmt board at the 
bottom of the computer. 



Another name for the Mam Logic 
Board. 



A command to clear out the computer 
memory to make room for another 
program. 



A command to warm boot the diskette^ 



A command to the computer that 
either tells It to print on the screen 
what is between quotation marks or 
to print on the screen the results of 
a problem. 



A sheet of fiberglass or epoxy onto 
which a thin layer of metal has been 
apphed, then etched away^ to form 
traces. Electronic components can 
then be attached to the board with 
molten solder, and they can exchange 
electronic signals via the etched 
traces on the board. Small printed 
circuit boaz'ds are often called "cards^ 
especially if they aj?e meant to connect 
with edge connectors. 



A set of instructions written in a 
computer language to tell the com- 
puter what to do and when to do it. 



A left facing squaj'e parenthesis on 
the screen that indicates the com- 
puter is ready to receive commands. 



MOTHSK BOABD 



HEW 



PRINTED CIRCUIT BOAKD 



PROGRAM 



PROMPT 
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A command that tells tiie computer 
to follow the program instructions. 



SCROLIi 



A term given to rolling up Lnforma- 
tion on the screen to make room for 
the Information below. - ■ — 



A oommand to the computer that tells 
it to unlock a program so it can he _ 
chajiged or deleted, from the diskette . 



A term given to restarting the e^^stem 
when the power is already on, 



WASH BOOT 



VraUTE-PROTECTED 



Diskettes which have been protected 
from having InfoFmation stored on 
them, altered, or deleted. This is 
accomplished either "by covering up 
the notch in the first place, as on the 
DOS 3.3 Sy-stem Master Diskette. 



Ifyou don't find the definitionyou want in this glossary, try the one in the 
tack of your Apple II Reference Manual. 



R 



ecord 

Keeping: — 

In Computerese It's — 
"Data Base Maiiagemenf 



How do you organize information? Do you 
liave a filing cabinet? Howabout a recipe file? 
What about the business cards you've collected 
from clients and suppliers? And how much 
information do you try to keep current in your 
head? 

With your Apple, there are ways to put all 
these pieces of information together so you 
can work with them. The pieces are your DATA; 
you put them together to form a BASE; work- 
ing with this base of data— well ^ that's 
MANAGEMENT: DATA BASE MANAGEMENT 

Take, tor instance, the back issues of the 
magazines arid professional journals you read. 
This collection might consist of neat stacks in 
the closet, a few in your desk at work, and 
several scattered around the house. You want 
to find that article you read last summer on, 
say. solar heating for the home (let's see.., 
would that have been the May issue, or was It 
August...). You have to wander through the 
stacks, root around in your file drawers, maybe 
interrogate the family before you find it. 

Now. Pretend you have a Data Base on your 
Apple. You've arranged your collection by name 
and month of issue, and have put In the table of 

contents for each magazine. If you can't 

remember which magazine the solar article 
appeared in, you can look at a list of all the 
magazines you got in June, or you can ask the 
Apple to SCAN all the tables of contents for the 
word "solar:' The scan might even turn up some 
other articles on solar heating that you'd 
missed or forgotten. 
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Consider the possibilities. Your address 
book. Your stamp collection. Your favorite 
recipes,Your best jokes. Anything you've got 
that you want to keep track of, Thal^s Data Base 
Management, 

The world is full of databases. Banks use 
data bases to keep track of accounts and trans- 
actions. Brokers and analysts depend on data 
bases to capitalize on market opportunities and 
to maintain client portfolios. Insurance brokers 
use them to keep track of custamei^. They're 
everywhere. Because the heart of a data base 
management system is a simple but fundamen- 
tal service: storing information for use in 
different ways— faster more efficiently and 
more accurately than ever before. 

But how much trouble is it to get all your 
information INTO the Apple? Well, it's not really 
as much trouble as you'd imagine— intact, it's 
kind of fun. You dont have to do everything in 
one sitting. Whatever portion you've entered, 
you can use right away. And once it's done, it's 
done for good. . . 



PFS: The Personal 
Filing Ssrstem 



PFS: The Personal Filing Systemr" from Soft- 
ware Publishing Corp., is the part of The Family 
System you'h use to set up your ovi/n data bases. 

You do this by creating FILES, A computer 
file is something like a collection of manila 
folders in a filing cabinet. 

Within each file are a numbor of RECORDS. 
A record Is like a form in one of those manila 
folders. 

And each record is made up of a number of 
FIELDS. Fields are like the blanks on the form. 

First of ah, you must decide what form you 
want your records to take. You can fol low 
sample forms provided with the program, or 
you can design your own. 

Here are just a few ways you can design 
forms: 

■ Phone Messages 

■ Recipes 

■ Staff Fil9 



Once you've designed the form, you can 
recall it to the screen, fill in the information, 
and store the completed form on the diskette. 




FiLc ' : ; =-GE FORM 1 



And once you have the data stored on the 
diskette, you can retrieve it in any number of 
ways. For instance: You're checking phone 
messages. You might ask the Apple to "find all 
the messages for Louisa May Alcottyor "find 
phone messages between 9:00 am and noon!' 

Or you're looking for recipes, and you have 
the Apple "find all recipes with buttermilk 
somewhere in the ingredients" 




PFS: Personal Filing System is a Iradermark of Software 
Publishihg Company 



Or you're on the lookout for additional sales 
help in your business. The Apple could review 
personnel files to "find applicants with five 
years' experience and salary requirements of 
520,000 -$25,000:" 

What you and the Apple are doing is called 
SEARCHING the fil9S. 

It's important to think about the ways you'll 
be using the information as you're designing 
the form. The PFS program always begins 
searching at the beginning (that is, the first 
record) otlhe file. So it's a good idea to name 
one of your fields "Record Number: Why? 
Back to the example of the magazine article. 

You have a data base on your Apple. You 
have subscriptions to 10 different magazines^ 
and your records include information from the 
last two years. That's 240 records. You know the 
solar heating article appeared within the last 
six months— you dont want to search through 
the whole file. So you tell the Apple to find 
all magazine articles with the word "solar" in 
the title WITH RECORD NUMBERS 
GREATER THAN 180. This will make your 
search faster; since the Apple doesn't have to 
bother checking the earlier records. 

You can add to your files anytime you like. 
Change the contents of any of the fields. Create 
new files. Delete old records. With PFS, your 



This kind of function is called a SORT Sort- 
ing means finding selected records and putting 
them in a particular order There are programs 
foryour Apple— such as DB Master"' from 
Stoneware— that can provide you with this and 
many other capabilities. Ask your dealer for a 
demonstration. 

And once your customers are sorted, 
perhaps you'll want to print mailing labels for 
them. You can read about the different types 
of printers in the section on Text Editing, pages 
73-75. And PFS has a companion product, 
called PFS Report Generator!" Use it to make 
printed material come out in whatever format 
you choose— rows and columns, mailing label 
format, double spaced.,, , however you want it 
to look, 

A Larger Library of Data 

You can also use other people's data bases with 
your Apple, Using your telephone as a link, you 
can look into library catalogs, read the daily 
newspaper, or peruse abstracts of scientific 
papers. , and that's only the beginning. Read 
about Telecommunications, on pages 81-83, 
to learn more about data bases you can tap 
with your Apple. 



Where Bo I Go From Here? 




If you do a lot of record-keeping, you may find 1 
your present filing cabinet too small. Or you 
may need a data base program that can do 






more complicated things, if you own a small 
business, for instance, you might want to "find 
all customers whose last name starts with A' 
and who have made purchases in the last 8 
months, and list out their names and addresses 
inzipcodeorder:" ' 







^FILE STftFF FORH I POGE 1 J 
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DB Master is a Irademark of Stoneware 

PFS Report Generator is a trademark of Software 

Publishing Corp. 
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JHlsset 

Management 
With Apple 



"O Money, money, money, I am not necessarily 
One of those who think thee hoiy, 
But I often stop to wonder how thou canst go 
out so fast 

When thou comest in sO siowly" 



Ogden Nash 




I see the dragon in the mailbox whenever the 
bank statement arrives. Balancing the check- 
book is. tor me. a reminder that 1)the demand 
always seems to exceed the supply; 2) math 
was never my best subject; and 3) I have no 
idea how the bank can be off by so much 
month after month. Then I take misery a step 
further and remember the budget I had planned 
to set up, and haven't. 

The fact is that managing money is just Not 
Fun. Who, after all. likesto figure out where 
the money really went? Or anticipate when it's 
time to fork over the insurance premium? Or 
rifle through a year's Supply Of receipts at tax 
time? 

Appie does. The Apple can help you set up a 
budget, balance your checkbookn analyze your 
spending habits, and give you information 
regarding taxes and investments. The Apple 
can also handle small business finances, even 
help develop forecasts and busi ness plans. Your 
records are stored on diskettes; you can get at 
them whenever you want. The Apple can scan 
through them to provide you with summary 
information that guides you to better use of 
your resources. 



Meet Tout Personal 
Finance Manager 



Personal Finance Manager from Apple Special 
Delivery Software is your Family System budget 
management program. It's designed to help 
you keep records of expenditures, evaluate 
your spending habits, reconcile checkbook 
statements, and maintain tax records. 

And it tielps you do all ttiis with ibe programs 
contained on a sing le diskette, on win ichi you 
can also store a year's worthi of family records 
—including al I your ctieck transactions, 
deposits, and casti and credit card purchases. 
You car^ flag expenditures so that, come tax 
time, deductibles fall tidily into appropriate 
classifications. 

Let's say you're building a bjdget. Personal 
Finance Manager lets you define as many as 24 
budget categories. Yours include— besides ttie 
mortgage, food, and other standard depart- 
ments—your daughter's visits to the ortho- 
dontist. You enter expenses (cash, check, or 
credit card) and summaries show how your 
actual spending habits compare witti the budget 
limits youVe set. The orthodontics, for instance, 
might not be costing you as much as you 
thought— so you could invest a little more in 
that hig h-yield bond. On the other hand , you 
might learn that eating out twice a week is 
carving more out of your pocket than you had 
imagined. 

Or it you've created a category for service 
charges and interest payments, you may dis- 
cover that you're stretching your credit out of 
your favor Personal Finance Manager auto- 
matically plots budget activity, and shows you 
a graphic comparison between expenses and 
allocated budget. With this kind of information, 
it's easier to adjust your spending habits (or 
your budget, if it seems unduly restrictive) to 
make the best use of your money. 

You start by setting up your budget. First, 
enter your ending ba\ance from your last 
month's bank statement (it doesn't have to be 
reconciled). 



Next, establish your budget categories and 
assign dollar amounts to them (These dollar 
amounts aren't cast in concrete— you can 
change them anytime). 

Finally, enter any checks you have 
outstanding. 

Now, anytime you boot the system, you'll see 
this menu on the screen: 



* HFPLE JC PERSONfiL FlMflKCE MWHifiGER t 
t COPYRIGHT. ISSe 

t ftPPLE COMPUTER IHC. * 

* SOFTUftPE DHIENSICHS IKC * 



CHOOSE 



OF THE FOLLOWING OPTIONS= 
ENTER Oi^lH 

SEARCH^SORT/EDIT DfiTfl 
RECONCILE CHECKBOOK 
BUDGET CihTEGOPV^ DEFINITION 
BUDGET ChTEGORV^ SUMMhRY 
CREDIT hCCOUNTS- DEFINITION 
CREDIT ACCOUNTS^ SUMrtfiRV 
STATUS REPORT 
INITIT^LIZATION 
QUIT 



<10> 



WHICH OPTION WOULD VOU LIKE ''I 



Using the "Enter Data" option, you add 
transactions— such as cash and credit card 
expenditures— to your records. 

The 'Data Search/Sort" option provides 
simple listings of monthly budget entries you 
specify— such as ah entertainment expendi- 
tures for the year's first quarter 

"Reconcile Checkbook" doesn't need much 
explanation- it helps you balance your check- 
book against monthly bank statements. 

Use the "Budget Category Summary" to 
compare, say your actual entertainment expen- 
ses with the budget you've set aside for enter- 
tainment. To make the comparison, you can 
choose from three different summaries; two of 
these let you chart information with g raphs. 

"Credit Account Summary ' works the same 
way for your credit card accounts. 

Where Do I Go Txom Here? 

Once you discover how easy it is for Appie to 
manage your money on an everyday basis, you 
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may want to turn it into a partner when you 
prepare taxes, or a consultant when you review 
your stock portfoiio, or a controller i1 you're 
operating a smali business. Here are some 
programs you might want to consider: 
The Electronic Worksheet -This kind of 
program takes the place of calculator paper 
and pencil as it solves any problem you want to 
tackle using rows and columns. An electronic 
worksheet employs up to 63 columns and 254 
rows that allow you to create -with no pro- 
gramming experience— whatever format you 
want. It's an absolutely wonderful tool, very 
difficult to expiain in writing, very easy to learn 
by demonstration. It's worth the trip to your 
dealer just to see it run. Many software com- 
panies offer this type of prOOfarn "customized" 
to specific applications: 

You can draw from a library of formatted 
"templates;' such asVislCalc™ Real Estate 
Templates, that help you scrutinize potential 
property ventures. 

Managers use programs like PlanSOtodo 
financial modeling, create forecasts, and 
develop pricing strategies. 

Financial professionals use electronic work- 
sheets to prepare statements, compute ratios, 
and modify projections— all in seconds rather 
than hours or days. 

Apple Plot— The Apple plot program allows 
you to create charts and graphs that represent 
anything from income and stock activities to 
caloric intake and miles per gallon. The infor- 
mation you enter will appear either in bar line, 
or scatter charts. You can update and label 
them as you like. Photographed and converted 
to transparencies, graphs are a natural for 
presentations. Printed, they can be included in 
proposals or reports. 

Dow Jones Series Portfolio Evaluator and 
News and Quotes Reporter— Here's one 
way to keep your finger on the pulse of the 
stock market. Portfolio Evaluator allows you to 
store, modify, and jpdate information. You do 
this by using a "modem" and your telephone. 
You have instant accessto stock quotations for 
more than 6,000 companies traded on the 
major exchanges, 



The Portfolio Evaluator can also be used in 
conjunction with Dow Jones News & Quotes 
Reporter; another program from Apple de- 
signed particularly for investors, managers, and 
executives who need quick access to stock 
market news and information. News and 
Quotes reporter hooks the Apple, by telephone, 
to Dow Jones News/Retrieval Service, where 
you can get current news stories and headlines 
from the Wall Street Journal and Barrens. _ 

Both these programs, by the way, include 
the use of the telephone with the Apple, Th is is 
basically what telecommunications is all about 
—linking the computer to other sources of 
information through standard communications 
lines. To learn more about it, read the section 
on Telecommunications on pages 81 -83. 

Money Management for 
Small Business 



If you're in, or moving in the direction of, your 
own small business, you'll tind in the Apple 
additional opportunities for steamlining money 
management- You can use the Control ler to 
help plan payments and cash collection. It also 
provides an effective alternative to manual 
bookkeeping through the Controller's Accounts 
Payable, Accounts Receivable, and General 
Ledger Modules. The Genera! Ledger can 
carry up to 250 accounts and 1,000 entries per 
month; Accounts Receivable accommodates 
250 customer accounts and processes up to 
1,000 statements each month, and Accounts _ 
Payable carries 100 vendors and allows 300 
monthly invoices- 

You'll also find programs tailored to specific 
small business purposes— such as the Apple 
Cashier which provides retail store owners _ 
with better inventory control and sales moni- 
toring. Dozens of other programs have been — 
designed to address the needs of doctors, 
lawyers, accountants, architects, and business 
owners in virtually every area, from insurance 
to beekeeping. 



— VisiC^lc is a trademark of Personal Software, Inc. 
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Entertaining 
Apple: 

Computer Games of SldU, 
Imagination, and Strate^ 



GameSo What can i tell you about games? You 
probably know more than you ever needed to 
know about games already. AInnost everyone 
has a favorite game, andgamesmake the inlro- 
ductiort to coiTiputers fun and interesting. 

As you explore this arena, you'll find that 
many games— such as Apple Stellar Invaders 
and Olympic Decathlon'"-make use of Apple's 
high -resolution graphics. Others, like Apple 
Adventure, are designed to tickle your imagina- 
tion and challenge your deductive powers. 

Introdiicing the Family 
Apple Games 



Let's take a look at these games that 
introduce ycu to the entertaining side ot 
your Apple, 



Apple Stellar Invaders: Against Incredible 
Odds, Can You Eliminate Them?— Before 
they bomb you out of existence, you, against 
incredible odds (one of you, 55 of themj must 
eliminate an advancing horde of hideous alien 
invaders, For every alien you v/ipe out of the 
sky you collect points; if you're eliminated, you 
get a quiet round of taps. This is a iavorite of 
adults as well as children, and a classic compu- 
ter shoot-em -up. 



Olympic DecathPon is a trademark of Microsoft 



Microsoft Olympic Decdthlon: Testing 
Your Skill as an Athlete- Microsoft's 
Olympic Decathlion invites you. and as many as 
five friends, to compete in the most strenuous 
athletic event of all time— the decathlon. Con- 
sidered the truest test of an athSete. the 
Decathlon requires excellence in 10 different 
events associated with running, jumping, and 
throwing. And the victor is, , . whoever has the 
highest score overall, usually the athlete with 
the best sense of timing, reflexes, and coordi- 
nation, 

Apple Adventure: Computer Fantasy at 

Hs B6st- If you've ever enjoyed the company 
of Bilbo Baggins and Tolkien's contingent of 
Hobbits. or Lewis Carrol's Alice, or the parade 
of other fantasy characters that populate 
libraries, you'il delight in Apple Adventure— the 
classic computer fantasy game that exercises 
your imagination and tests your powers Of 
deductive reasoning. With Apple Adventure, 
you're swept into a world of breathtaking 
caverns, cheering elves, hair-raising encounters 
with dragons and dwarves, and things that go 
"rustle!" in the night. You begin simply enougri 
—at the end of a road. From there, let the Apple 
be your eyes and ears and hands to search , . . 
tor what? Well , . .you'll find out soon enough as 
you workyour way from Novice to Master 
Adventurer Apple Adventure can captivate 
you for hours. 



LandSakes, Creorge, lAThat^ 
Tliey Thinle Up IText? 

Today's computer games stretch at one end 
from the simple pleasures of a skeet shoot to 
complex strategy games demanding reasoning 
ability and full concentration. In fact, you'li 
find challenge enough just choosing among 
them , When you explore your options, you'l I 
find that games vary widely in personality and 
challenge. They also vary in q uality- our best 
advice to you is. whenever possible, TRY 
BEFORE YOU BUY Here's a description Of 
what you can expect: 

Fantasy and Adventure Games — Perhaps 
nowhere is the Apple's imaginative spirit more 
evident than in fantasy and adventure games 
that invite you to step into a world of magic, 
myth, and legend, populated by doughty heroes 
(often you), damsels in distress, odious beasts, 
skulking thieves, wily wizards.and bands of 
dwarves, elves, pirates, and purple worms. The 
scenarios are virtually unlimited. In some 
fantasy/adventure games, you race against 
time to solve mysteries. In some, you work with 
-oragainst-other players. And in others, you 
can even create your own characters. 
Arcade-Style Games —Apple's screen 
comes alive with animation as you attempt to 
disolve asteroids before they disolve you . . .or 
zigzag your spaceship through a rain of enemy 
fire... or confront the enemy tank on an open 
battlefield. These "simulation" games often 
Involve fast thinking and coordination, but 
others rival chess in their complexity and varia- 
tion. In one, two opposing admirals (you and 
another playeror youand the Apple) issue 
tactical orders in an attempt to overcome the 
enemy— an attempt that can take hours of 
careful thought and ingenuity. 




Puzzl«5 and Strategy Games- Puzzle and 
strategy games are designed to challenge your 
memory Or your skill in, say, navigating a ship 
through narrow passages filfed with icebergs 
and supertankers; mining precious minerals 
without having the mountain that contains them 
collapse on you; negotiating a spaceship land- 
ing without crashing and burning; even operat- 
ing a nuclear reactor safely and economically 
Board Games -The Apple can prove a for- 
midable opponent if you enjoy board games 
such as chess, checkers. Othello, or bacK- 
gammon. If you're a Monopoly fan, the Apple 
becomes an animated display board for either 
the classic edition of the game or the new L.A. 
version that's mapped with local street names 
and freeways. The Apple also serves as banker 
and, hm, policeman on the watch for illegal 
transactions. 

Sports Games— Whatever you can play on a 
playing field, course, or court, you can piay on 
the Apple: football, baseball, basketball, goJf, 
even boxing and bowling. It's all done with 
Apple's high-quality graphics animation. In 
fact. "APPLE bowl;' a game developed here 
at Apple, achieves such realistic graphics that 
the game won an award for the best graphics 
game in 1979. 



Card Games— The Apple has all manner of 
cards up its sleeve for those of you who prefer 
afriendiy game.., of blackjack, poker solitaire, 
crazy eights, or hearts. Bridge players can 
sharpen their defensive skills when the Apple 
through normal auction bidding, becomes the 
declarer— and hone their playing techniques 
when they garner the bid. 



And After That? , . . 
Iiooking Ahead 



There's no question that the personal computer 
is revolutionizing the way we live, the way we 
do business, the way we educate ourselves and 
our children. In the same way it's influencing 
the way we use our leisure time. The prolifera- 
tion of computer games, for instance, testifies 
to a brand new genre of entertainment unlike 
any other visual media. Computer games, at 
the very least, sharpen coordination as they 
entertain; at best, they inspire creativity and 
help perfect reasoning skills. Many computer 
games undoubtedly will become "classics^' in 
the sense that a good book or film becomes a 
classic that one generation can pass on to the 
next. And as computer games increase in 
sophistication and complexity (some already 
employ 3-dimensional animation and "voice" 
sound, they will continue to offer educational 
as well as entertainment value. Ask your dealer 
to keep you on a mailing list so you'll be noti- 
fied when the kinds of games you like arrive. 




Makiiig Fast^ Idght Work 
of Word3 




Gone, thank heavens, are the days wht?n you 
bent wearily over you r typewriter to pai nt out 
the X that you made muxtiof the word "mushl" 
Or when yoLi had to retype an entire page of 
your essay just to clarify a minor mid-sentence 
misspelling. Orwtien you had to retype an 
entire report for the sake of a single paragraph 
on page 2. 

With text editing, you can wrap up these 
repeat performances and toss them out the 
window. Because text editing, like word 
processing, is designed to make fast, light work 
of words, Usi ng a text processor you can write, 
revise, and edit practically anything— letters, 
term papers, proposals, novels— with both 
efficiency and economy The text processor, 
for instance, lets you juggle words around, 
switch phrases or paragraphs from one spotto 
another delete malertal, even search and 
replace words you've overused or misspelled. 
Linked to a printer, the text processor generates 
letter-perfect documents automatically in — 
formats 

such as this 
flush left style 



thstakignstex! 
along ihe left 
margin 



or 



this flush right 
format which 
aligns text 
along the 
righl margin 



(or even in 
a centered format, 
like this). 



Introducing Apple Writer: 
What a Way With Words! 



Apple Writer is a text editor we at Apple like so 
well ttiat we use it ourselves. It's much easier 
than writing in longhand, shorthand, or even 
with a typewriter With Apple Writer, you^ll 
discover too, how simple it is to be more 



creative and more efficient at practically any- 
thing you author. 

You can be more creative, because you don't 
tiave to stop writing to make minor corrections, 
change paper, or retype material you want to 
rephrase. You can even write in any order you 
like, store your bits and pieces, and then 
arrange for them to be assembled and printed 
in proper sequence. 

You'll find Apple Writer an efficiency 
expert as well. Besides saving time you other- 
wise would spend modifying and retyping 
documents, Apple Writer also saves on 
paper costs and filing space, because you can 
store up to 42 pages of a document on a single 
diskette^ always ready to be recalled for re- 
vision, or for printing later on. 
Letthe'Ritor Be YourGuide— Apple Writer s 
tutorial will Introduce you to the editor's 
different functions. 

First, it will show you how easy it is to enter 
text. To begin writing, all you do is type. You 
don't need to worry about the carriage return 
[except to distinguish paragraphs)— the Apple 
Writersimply feeds your thoughts from one 
line to the next as they flow.. Jike this: 



"hLAS. poor YORICKI 1 KhEH HlPl. hORHTTQ 
R FELLOW OF IHFIHITE JEST. OF hOST EXC 
ELLEUT F«HCV> HE HPTH BORME ME ON HIS B 
ftCK A THOUSAND TIMES. "1 



As you enter text, the Apple Writer will 
randomlysplitwords whenever they bump into 
the right margin (a feature called "wraparound"). 
This doesn't effect the final document; when 
your text is printed, words appear connected, 
in upper and lower case letters ... I ike this: 



Alas, poorYoricki I knew him, Horatio: a 
fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy; 
he hath borne me on his back a thousand times. 
Corrections to Make? Nothing to it— And 
when you're working, you don't need to worry 
about misspellings. IfYorickcomesoJt' Yoick;' 
all you do is zoom the cursor ■ between the 
oand i, like this: 




and plug in the r. As you insert letters, words, 
phrases, or paragraphs, the text moves right 
along to make room for them . 

With Apple Writer; you're also easily able to 
turn ono paragraph into two, and two into one; 
to ^'erase" a word , sentence, or paragrapti; to 
move parts of one paragraph to another; and to 
insert, move, and save blocks of text. 
Search and Replace Whatever You Want, 
Instantly— And you will learn how to use 
Apple Writer's "search and repiace" mectianism. 
It helps yoj correct or change words that 
you've either misspelled or overused through- 
out your composition. Say tor example, that 
poor Yorick has acquired the ignominious nick- 
name "Yoick" in your thesis. To correct this, all 
you have to do is type a command, then the 
misspelled word and its correct spelling. Then, 
with a couple ot keystrokes, the Apple Writer 
will automatically search your document, 
returning to Yorick his rightful name wherever 
it was misspelled. If you've overused a word, 
Apple Writer will lead you through the text, 
stopping at each occurence of the word you 
want to replace. You choose when to insert 
a synonym. 



Text Editor^ Word 
Processor —Wlxafis tlie 
Difference? 

The terms "text editor" and "word processor" 
were born itie day computers and typewriters 
were lashed together Thiey meant si mply ttiat, 
rather ?tian type on a typewriter you typed into 
a compuler which, in turn, printed your material 
in any form you wanted. Inasmuch as both te^ft 
and word processors take the typewriter a giant 
step forward as an efficient and flexible tool, 
tliey are similar. Many times, the terms are used 
interchangeably. Where they actually part 
company is in their degree of sophistication. 

With a text editor for example, your screen 
displays the context of your writing, but not its 
final form (you tell the printer how you want 
your writing to look). ThG screen of the more 
sophisticated word processor, on the other hand 
shows you exactly what wilL appear in print, 
page by page. In addition, the word processor 
has the ability to underscore words, set others 
in boldface type, set and reset margins— in 
other words, function on a somewhat grander 
scale (and at considerably grander cost). 



Now That I Know 

Apple Writer . . .Where Do 

I Gro From Here? 

Probably the first thing you1i want to do with 
your Apple Writer is link it, through the Apple, 
to a printer Many companies offer printers 
compatible with Apple II computer systems, 
but together they all generally fall into three 
categories: thermal printers, dot matrix printers, 
and letter-quality printers. 
Thermal Printers, such as the Apple Silen- 
type Thermal Printer, are, among the three, the 
most economical. They also are fast, quiet, and 
highly reliable since they are simplest in con- 
struction. These printers use rolls of heat- 
sensitive paper to produce clear draft-quality 
text as well as finely-detailed charts-You'll find a 



thermal printer fine for draft-quality proj- 
ects, but not for those that require letter-quality 
resu Its. 

Dot Matrix Printers create text character 
with a series of closely-spaced dots. The dots 
are imprinted on the paper at the rate of 100 
characters per second, or more; this type of 
printer is certainly the fastest of the three. Dot 
matrix printers are often used for home as well 
as business applications that require low-cost, 
multi-copy printing. In terms of quality, the dot 
matrix printer stands between the thermal 
printer and the letter-quality printer with some 
of the newest models capable of producing 
near letter-quality type. 

Letter-Ouality Printers, the most sophisti- 
cated (and costly) of the three, produce docu- 
ments of better than typewriter quality, and at 
an average speed of 45 characters per second. 
These printers are called 'impact" printers 
because a daisy -shaped wheel of characters, 
simifartoaball of typewriter characters, is the 
vehicle for imprinting the paper One system 
compatible with the Apple II or Apple ill is the 
Qume Sprint 5"' Printer, which can produce all 
kinds of documents, from form letters printed 
on letterhead to detailed financial statements. 
With the letter-quality printer, it's also possible 
to change type fonts and sizes to suit different 
needs. 

You can also hook Apple Writer to other 
programs, such as "Goodspeli;' which checks 
every word you write against its 14,000-word 
dictionar/...and callsyour attention to those 
it doesn't recognize. Presto! Perfectly spelled 
papers every tine. (Goodspell is available 
through Apple Special Delivery Software.) 

Finally you may find one day that you need 
more capabilities, like an 80-column screen or 
true upper/lowercase character display To 
acquire these functions, you'll need to purchase 
a special circuit card that fits into one of the 
Slots in your Apple. 

As with printers, you'll find many companies 
offer products— within a large range of capabili- 
ties and prices— that are designed to work with 
your Apple. And we at Apple are continually 
working toward more convenient and sophisti- 
cated ways of working with words. 



Sprint 5 is a trademark of Ou me Corporation. 
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lie Educated 
Apple: 



Bringing the 
Classroom — 
Home — — 



It's 3:28 and a half. The end of the school day, 
Ttie second hand is moving, with intolerable 
sluggishness, toward thebelL It doesn't seem 
to have made any progress in the last hour or 
so. Then, the familiar jangle finally sounds and 
students, in a single great wave, flood out of the 
classroom. 

That's the way things used to be (for some 
of us, anyway). Today, though, with the intro- 
duction of computers into the classroom, 3:28 
brings with it a different (Rats! Only two more 
minutes]) reaction. 'It happens here at the end 
of every day!' one high school teacher beams. 
'Their enthusiasm is really something. We 
practically have to force them out when it's 
time to go home!' — 

So if is with education today The Apple, 
established in many school systems throughout 
the country, has become a classroom tool— as a 
learning device for students, an aide to instruc- 
tors, and a helping hand to administrators. For 
students, the Apple is a drill instructor, stretch- 
ing the brightest students to their limits, helping 
the slower ones catch up, and -for the first ti me 
— allowing the handicapped to participate in 
the mainstream of education, at their own pace. 

For instructors, the Apple helps prepare 
teaching materials. It can also diagnose trouble 
spots students may have with their coursework, 
prepare and correct tests, maintain student 
records and calculate grades. And when the 
Apple moves into the home, its educational 
value stands out even more. It not only allows 
the student to take the classroom home, it 
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becomes a means for parents to participate 
more actively in their children's education. With 
the horr^e "library" shelved with educational 
software, parents can encourage a better 
understandiriQ of both coursework and "com- 
puter literacy"-an issue as critical today as 
reading and writing. 

The Apple's acceptance by schools and 
parents all over the world has beer due loits 
extensive software library, its reliability, and its 
flexibility. As an educational tool for classroom 
and home, the Apple teaches in several different 
ways: 

Drill and Practice-The Apple can drill kids 
in anything- simple arithmetic, fractions, spell- 
ing, grammar, reading comprehension, even 
Spanish verbsThe Apple reinforces learntfig 
through attention-catching sound and graphics. 

For example, "Apple Music Theory;' devel- 
oped for thie Apple by the Minnesota Educa- 
tional Computing Consortium (MECC), uses 
sound and graphics to drill students in music 
terms, intervals, counting, naming notes, 
rhythm, scales, and key signatures. "Geometry 
& Measurement Drill and Practice" (available 
through Apple Special Delivery Software), pro- 
vides both elementary and advanced drills on 
areas, perimeters, lengths, angles, polygons, 
volumes, and circles. 

Tiitorlng— As tutor the Apple actually teaches 
the subject. Equipped with text, graphics, and 
sound, the Apple "lectures" the student-on 
bird migration for a class in ornithology, for _ 
example. After presenting the material, the 
Apple may test tor comprehension, reviewing 
portions of the material that the student missed. 



Educational Games -Typical of educational 
games is "Elementary. My Dear Apple!' a col- 
lection of fourgames for children 12 years and 
up. Operating their own lemonade stands in 
"Lemonade;' children learn the basics of eco- 
nomics—profits, losses, and pricing— and the 
Influence of a change in variables, such as the 
weather or the cost of sugar. "Darts" teaches 
fractions and fraction estimation by letting 
students " throw"" darts at a number line. 
Simulations- It's in the area of simulations 
that the classroom Apple is most creatively 
usedi. For the computer, unlike any other 
medium, can Imitate situations that are other- 
wise too dangerous, too costly, or too time- 
consuming for students to experience . With 
simulations, a student can attempt to survive 
as a fish in an increasingly polluted food web, 
or run a nuclearreactor, or manage the national 
economy. -.white learning the principles of 
ecology, nuclear engineering, and economics. 

Introducing Microsoft's 
Typing Tutor 

Of all the educational programs we considered 
when making up The Family System, we chose 
Typing Tutor"'" from Microsoft, for these reasons: 



lyplrig Tutor is a trademark of Microsolt. 
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The Whole Family Will Use It-Typing doesn't 
exclude any age group, and ^t's a necessary 
ability In today's world. Gone are the days wtien 
good typing scores meant that you were rele- 
gated to the secretarial pool. Ask anyone who 
works (or plays) with a computer— typing is and 
will remain an essential skill. 
It Makes Learning Fun— The Progress 
Reports and Paragraph Analysis features g ive 
you a "score'-something to measure yourself 
against Learning to type becomes more like a 
game than a drudge. So you learn more quickly, 
with less effort. 

You Can Take It Apart and Look at li— You 

can see how Typing Tutor is teaching you. The 
owner's booklet explains, on page 21 , how to 
stop the program and look at parts of it. 
NOTE: When you open up the Typing Tutor 
Box. be sure to notice the little 3-page flyer 
marked "Special Instructions for the Disk 
Version!' This applies to you. Read pages 1 and 
2 of the flyer in place of pages 6, 7. and 8 of 
the owner's booklet. The information on page 3 
o-fthe flyer replaces that on page 20 of the 
booklet 

Where Do I Go From Here? 

Building Your Educational Library— With 
the arrival of Apples in the classroom, educa- 
tional software is becoming available at a rapid 
rate. The type of software you choose for your 
own library will depend on the educational 
needs of your household. To introduce children 
of all ages to the computer we have a new 
line Of software from the Childrens' Computer 
Workstiops a division of CTW. the people 
who brought you "Sesame Street;' 'The Electric 
Company;' and "3-2-1 Contact:" Included in 
the CCW Software Packages are some programs 
addressed to very young children featuring 
some of the best known muppets including: 
Ernie and Bert and Big Bird. To Further comple- 
ment classroom teaching you may want to 
collect drills, tutorials, and simulations to com- 
plement classroom studies. 



To help you make your choices from among 
the many Instructional programs that are avail- 
able, we've included the Educational Software 
Directory as a reference guide. It identifies 
publishers of educational software and 
describes the contents of each program that's 
available- including Apple's ^'Sheli Games;' 
which parents or teachers with no programming 
knowledge car use to create their own multiple 
choice, matching, or true/false quizzes. 
The Future in Computer- Assisted Instruc- 
tion (CAI)— Ten years ago. Minnesota might 
have been known as "The Computing State" 
because of the major cornput9r manufacturers 
headquartered thereToday, the title would still 
be appropriate, for Minnesota leads the nation 
in providing computer services to students and 
teachers in classrooms from elementary _ 
through university level, it's done through a 
single organization— Tiie Minnesota Educa- 
tional Computing Consortium (MECC), MECC 
coordinates all computer instruction, and 
through a timesharing system, makes instruc- 
tional materials available to the more than 
2,000 Apples located in schools throughout — 
the state. Today, students and teachers use 
their Apples to draw from software assembled 
in this unique central library. And as more 
states follow Minnesota's lead, schools will 
improve their ability to meet individual student 
needs. 
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Xelecoxnmiini- 
cations with — 
Tour Apple: i:: 

Around the Comer or _ _ 
Around the World 



You enter the world of telecommunications 
every time you pick up your telephone and diaL 
Or switch on your television set, or radio. Tele- 
communications is basically a 50-cent word for 
making fast connections, for moving informa- 
tion quickly from one place to another around 
\he corner or around the world. Yesterday it was 
done in a somewhat plodding fashion by Pony 
Express. Today it's done at the Speed of light, 
with the aid of computers. 

So what does telecommunications have to 
do with you and your Apple? Quite a lot, for 
with your Apple, you can use telecom muni- - - 
cations to: 

■ search libraries without ever leaving home; 

■ send and receive mail; 

■ work at your office from home; 

■ scan the want ads on community computer 
bulletin boards; 

■ talk to your friends; " " — 

■ take a look at the latest stock quotations; __ 

■ play chess with a friend across town. 



But How? 



You can do any of these things through 
"networks"— networks that use ordinary com- 
munication iines (usually telephone lines) to 
link one computer to another anywhere in the 
world. Which network you use depends on the 
type of service you want, and on the network 
used by the people with whom you want to 
communicate. Bhefly these are the types of 
services you can tap: 

Research... Anything— Plugged intoa net- 
your Apple is a link to any one of hundreds 

of 'libraries" you can search at will, without 
ever leaving your armchair. Each of these 
libraries houses an information bank, or "data 
basel' which provides subscribers with 
electronically-updated information on any 
subject from butterfly wings to Mickey Spillane, 

It you happen to have a Learjet, for instance, 
you might use Lockheed's Jetplan so you could 
call up and find out which altitude, given the 
day 's weather will give you most efficient tuel 
consumption for your flight across the country. 
As a physician, you might hook up to the 
National Library of Medicine to investigate 
antidotes in a poison case. Blood Stock 
Research catalogues the pedigrees of race- 
horses, and the New York Times Information 
Bank catalogues— what else?— all the news 
that was fit to print. 

Perhaps the most widely-used data base is 
DowJones, which the Apple plugs into to Keep 
trackofthestockmarketThrough Apple's "Dow 
Jones Newsand Quotes Reporter;' you can call 



upal I publishedand unpublished storiesforthe 
previous three months, as well as quotations 
for more than 6,000 securities sold on the 
major exchanges, Apple's "DowJones Series 
Porttolio Evaluator " maintains stock portfolio 
records (about too portfolios of 50 stocks each 
per diskette), analyzes each for short-and long- 
term gains and losses, and provides current 
values. 

Getting The News. ..By Apple— You also 
can keep up with the news through your Apple. 
Hooking up to networks such as "The Source" 
or Compuserve Information Service, you can 
pick up stories from eleven different news 
services, including UPl. This way you can 
follow news items that might not meet your 
local editor's criterion as'^neuusworthy!' and 
you can follow stories with a depth and 
immediacy that isn't possible through any 
other news medium, print or broadcast. 
Collecting Your Electronic Mail—' Elec- 
tronic mail" is the term for picking up and 
sending messages by computer It's easy; you 
pick up messages at your convenience, and 
you leave them for others knowing they'll be 
pro perW received. Sending mail electronically 
you rise above the limitations of paper-bound 
mailings. You can transmit messages to as 
many people as you want (provided they sub- 
scribe to the network you're on) with one stroke- 
Several networks, inciuding Telenet and 
Tymnet {the Ma Bells of the computer world; 
check your telephone directory for offices in 
your area) offer electronic mail services. 
Rent a Mainframe and mesh a re*'— You 
might also use your Apple and the networks to 
rent a mainframe computer. . . or at least the 
programs and data it contains. When you do 
this, you are expanding the Apple's ability to 
perform sophisticated calculations, run com- 
plex programs, and draw from large data bases. 
You also are participating in "timesharing;' a 
term that's used when you "share " with other 
users a large computer that would be too 
costly for an individual to own. In timesharing, 
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the mainframe computer acts like a telephone 
operator, responding to incoming calls, ttiough 
at very high speeds. fYou're actually timeshar- 
ing when you tap into the data bases described 
above). 

Ifyou were ateachGr in northern Minnesota, 
for example, you could liookyour Apple to the 
"MECCTimeshare System" in St. Paul, several 

hundred miles away This mainframe computer 
run by the Minnesota Educational Computing 
Consortium, is like the Library of Congress for 
computer-assisted instructional programs. You 
can draw from it any instructional program you 
like— something you couldn't do unless you 
could afford such a library ot materials, and the 
means for their storage. 

Or if much of the work you do is through a 
computer terminal, you may be able to link 
your Apple to your big office computer— and 
save yourself a commute who knows how often. 
Community Bulletin Boards — User 

Groups — local associations of Apple users- 
provide an opportunity for you to participate in 
informal neighborhood networks. Through 
these loosely-formed, dial-up programs, you 
can pin up and look over the want ads, greet- 
ings, and graffiti others have contributed to 
a community bulletin board. 

Community Bulletin Board Systems (CBBS) 
are usually operated by small business owners 
who make their own computers available to 
telephone access. Financial support usually 
comes through contributions, or the owner's 
pocket. Apple Bulletin Board Systems (ABBSj 
are simply CBBS systems established on 
Apples. To find out about the bulletin boards 
in yourarea^ contact your local user group. 



So How Do I Get In 
On AQ This? 



Before you can subscribe to a network, you'll 
need a telephone, a''modem"(MOdulator/ 
DEModulator). and perhaps an interface card. 
The modem is a device that translates electrical 
signals into sounds (and back again) suitable 
for telephone transmission. There are different 
kinds of modems, some offering more features 
than others. Costs vary according to the 
number of functions a modem pertorns, as well 
as the speed at which it transmits signals. 
Your dealer is your best source of information 
about modems. 

Subscribing to Data Base Networks— To 

learn more about data bases that are available 
to you, talk to your reference librarian, or look 
at the Directory of On-Ling Data Bases. 

Costs for data base services vary, but often 
include an entry fee and an hourly charge for 
computer time (plus telephone charges). When 
youdosubschbe to a data base (Dow Jones, 
for example), your Apple is hooked up to it 
through Tymnet or Telenet. Other networks, 
though, may use their own tramsmission lines. 
Home Information/Electronic Mall- Many 
Apple owners who use the networks tie into 
The Source— the first and largest home infor- - 
mation and mail network— or Compuserve 
Information Service^formerly Micronet). With 
either of these networks, you can send 
messages to othe rs on the network, store mes- 
sages and other text in files, perform some - 
word processing, tap into the UPl newswire, 
shop by computer, and search data bases. ~ 

To find out more about The Source, write: 
Telecomputing Corporation of America, 1616 
Anderson Fioad, McLean. VA 22102. - 

For information on CIS, write: Information 
Service Division, Compuserve Incorporated, 
5000 Arlington Blvd., Columbus. OH 43220. _ 
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Srograimning 
the Apple: 

For Fun and Profit 



As we said a little earlier, using the Apple is 
like driving a car You don't need to know iiow 
to build a car before you can drive it You don't 
even have to know how the engine works. So, 
before you read further be assu red that it's not 
necessary to know how to build the car (pro- 
gram the Apple) before you can drive it (use 
programs someone else has written for you). 
In fact, with the wealth of easy-to-use programs 
already available— not to mention those just 
offstage, waiting to be introduced-you can 
spend a lifetime or two exploring the options. 
As an Apple user; it's strictly up to you how 
much of a "mechanic" you want to become. 

Learning to program the computer yourself— 
that is, learning to write instructions you want 
the computer to follow— simply adds another 
dimension to your experience with the Apple. 
If astronomy is your interest you might whte a 
program that calculates the position ot all the 
planets on any night of the year As a weaver 
you might write a program to help you design 
loom patterns. Or as a teacher you might have 
an inventive instructional idea that desenyes 
its own program. 

You may even wind up writing programs you 
can sell— perhaps in a small way through user 
groups or through companies that operate like 
book-publishing houses: they buy market, and 
distribute computer programs. Apple's own 
Special Delivery Software operates like the 
latter distributing a selection of high-quality, 
independently written computer programs. 

The library of commercially available 
programs is expanding rapidly So are the ways 
in which people are usina Apples. There is still 
an unfilled demand for programs in every field 
ofendeavor:education,architecture, athletics, 
medicine, law. construction, retailing, hotel 
management, real estate ...to name just a fev^. 
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\i you have special knowledge in one area or 
another chances are that there are other 
Apple users who could benefit from it. We don't 
want to mislead you — like any fine skill, pro- 
gramming takestine, effort, and concentration 
to master. But the results are immediate and 
very gratifying, whetherfor monetary or purely 
personal profit. 



Getting Started 



There are four manuals packed with your Apple 
Family System, if you browse through their 
Tables of ContentSj you1l find that three of the 
four have chapters titled "Getting Started.' We'd 
like to clear up lhat confusion right now. So 
here's a synopsis of the contents of each of 
the manuals, and some suggestions on how to 
use them to learn to program your Apple: 
Ttie Applesoft Tutorial— Th is is the book 
you should start with if you're brand-new to 
programming. Most of the information in \ts 
first chapter and some from its second was 
included in the earlier sections oi this book, so 
you may wish to skim those sections. The real 
secret to success in learning to program is to 
take your time and try everything. You1l be 
writing your first programs in the first hourf 
The Applesoft II Basic Programming 
Reference Manual— Applesoft BASIC has 
capabilities beyond the ones you; learned in the 
ApplesoftTutorial- 

They'reall here in the Programming Refer- 
ence Manual. Although it's intended (as its name 
implies ) to be used as a reference book, youi 

can derive considerable benefit from simply 

going through It cover-to<^ovet; trying all the 
examples and making up your own, 



Tlie DOS Manual— DOS [usualTy pronounced 
"doss") is short for Disk Operating System, An 
operating system is the way a computer 
arranges real-world data logically so it can find 
it again, it's the interface (that's computerese 
for 'go-between") for you and the tracks and 
sectors— the magnetic "grooves"— that make 
up the diskettes in your disk drive. You tell DOS 
what you want to name a file; DOS saves that 
file and remembers where fo look for it the next 
time you ask for the file by name, 

DOS performs a multitude of mundane tasks 
for you. in the YOU DO IT section of this book, 
when you copied and initialized diskettes, you 
were using some utilities, or utility programs, 
that are part of DOS, DOS also opens, closes, 
reads, writes, deletes, renames... and on and on. 
In a way an operating system is like sen/ice in a 
restaurant, or lighting m a play, or guidance from 
a manager: the better it is. the less you notice 
it. A good operating system should be so natural 
to use that it's nearly invisible. 

The DOS Manuai serves as a good instruc- 
tional guide to the operating system, as well 
as a comprehensive reference manual. Need- 
less to say, you can skip the first chapter; 
"Installation and Handling;' and some of the 
material inthe'^Getting Started" chapter will 
already be familiar to you. But as you progress 
through the DOS Manual, doing all the exer- 
cises and taking your time, you'll begin to 
realize that DOS adds profound power to the 
Appie. 
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Apple II Reference Manual— This manual 
gets right down to the "nuts and bolts" of your 
Apple, and is a reference manual in the true 
sense of the word. Numbers of people have 
written elaborate, sophisticated programs 
without ever opening it. But those who are 
developing products that require intimate 
knowledge of the Apple— and there are many, 
many of these folks— find it indispensable. And 
its glossary is useful to naive and experienced 
users alike. 

Learning the Irfnigiiage of 
Computer Programming 

We explained a little earlier (see pages 25-26) 
that, to tell the computer what you want it to do, 
you have to speak a language that it understands 
—a language like French or Russian, but 
written especially for the computer; that con- 
sists of a collection of words and symbols. 

The Apple, actually, is a rather gifted linguist. 
It understands al least two dialects of BASIC, 
plus Pascal, PILOT FORTRAN, and several 
lesser-known languages. You'll find that each of 
these languages is designed for different uses 
of the computer— BASIC for general pu rpose 
programming, PILOT for educational programs, 
Pascal for large business, scientific, and educa- 
tional programs, and FORTRAN for mathematics, 
engineering, and scientific applications. 
BASIC ^(Applesoft variety) is the first language 
you'll use to speak to your Apple, An acronym 
for "Beginners All-purpose Symbolic Instruc- _ 
tion Code;' BAS1 C is the most widely used 
personal computer language. Why? Because it 



uses common English words (READ, PRINT. 
FOR, LET GO TO) and mathematical symbols 
( + p -. ^, /) that allow you to create inter- 
esting and useful programs without program- 
ming expernence. The Apple speaks two dialects 
of EASIC-Applesoft Extended Floating Point 
BASIC (Applesoft for short), and Integer BASIC. 
Applesoft is the resident language in your 
Apple. It's a fastn convenient language you'll find 
useful for general purpose as well as financial 
programming, because it makes use of decimal 
points that "float" wherever they re needed to 
display a number accurately. 
Integer BASIC, because it understands 
only whole numbers (integers)^ is more suited to 
general programming and graphics that don't 
require accuracy with real numbers. For 
example, if in Integer BASIC you asked the 
Apple Id print the number "4.3526" it would 
print "4!' If, in Applesoft, you asked the Apple 
to phnt "4.3526" it would print "4,3526',' Many 
games programs^ which do not require decimal 
places, are written in Integer BASIC. In order 
to mn these programs, you'll need to purchase 
an Integer Card for your Appte. 
PILOT— Programmed Inquiry, Learning Or 
Teaching— PILOT is a language teachers use 
to convert lesson ideas Into programs for stu- 
dents. The beauty of this language is that it allows 
educators with little or no programming experi- 
ence lo combine color graphics, animation. 



sound effects, and text into creative programs 
for students progressing at different rates. It 
even allows teachers to design their own charac- 
ters to produce lessons in Russian, Greek, or 
Japanese. PILOT is a language that would be a 
good investment for parents who want to par- 
ticipate more fully in their children's education. 
Pascal Spoken Here. Named after the 17thi- 
cer^tury French mathematician, Pascal is a 
language with a larger more complex "vocabu- 
lary" than BA3I C or PI LOT It's what is referred 
to as a "structured language)' and its use of 
"P-Code" allows Apple Pascal programs to run 
on other computers [and vice versa) with mini- 
mal modifications. Thus Pascal is frequently 
used for larger more complex applications in 
business, science, and education. To use Pascal 
on your Apple, you'll need to purchase the 
Apple Language System, which includes a card 
to install in your Apple (enabling you to use 
both BASICS as well as Pascal}, Language 
System diskettes, and a complete set of man- 
uals. Most Pascal users also find it convenient to 
attach an additional disk drive to their system, 
though tills is not strictly necessary. 
FORTRAN- FORmulaTflANslation. 
FORTRAN is a well-established programing 
language, especially suitable for work in mathe- 
matics, engineering, and the sciences. In other 



words, its forte is "number crunching" and it 
doesn't like to waste its time with words and 
text. Apple provides FORTRAN for technical 
professionals and educators who are already 
familiar with the FORTRAN language and are 
using programs written in FORTRAN. 



Wliere Do I Go From 



The programming you learn from the Applesoft 
Tutorial and the other manuals are meant to 
give you the fundamentals of programming. 
How far you go with programming is entirely 
up to you. To begin, follow the tutorial to get to 
know BASIC, Later on. you may decide to sign 
up for a programming class that's offered 
through a nearby community college or univer- 
sity. Your local library is also a good source 
of information— in fact, some city libraries 
already have Apples in residence. User groups 

in your area are a constant source of advice 

and encouragement. And, of course, your 



dealer is most up-to-date about products, old 
and new, that are available to expand the 
capabilities of your Apple. Really the sky's the 
limit in programming, because, like thie spoken 
or written word, it provides an unlimited source 
for both creative and practical expression. 
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pple User Groups 



Worldwide 



Apple Users Group Sweden 

Johan Nilson 
NorraVaiivagen 24 

Krislianstad, 291 32 Sweden 
Phone: {UNAVAILABLE) 

Apple Users Club 

Peter Kazacos— Treasurer 
8 L§emon Street 

Condeii Park, NSW, Australia 22Q0 
Phone: (UNAVAILABLE) 

Apple liirnover 

Karl Holmes, Barbara Central 

School 
West Street 

Barbara, NSW, Australia 2347 
Phone: [UNAVAILABLE) 



Tas Apple Users Club 

Georgia Cook— Secretary 
422 Elizabeth street 
North Hobart 
Tasmania, Australia 7000 
Ptione 349616 



Apple Users Club Western 
Australia 

Tb m R usse 1 1 — Pr^Si d ?nt 
269 M arm ion Street 
Coftiesioe. w.A . Australia eoi i 

Phone:09-457-1555 



Micom 

Stephen Dart— President 
PO. Box 60 

Canterbury. Victoria. Australia 

3126 

Phone: 03-509-9729 



w:a.u.g, 

Dr Patrick Lip — President 

PO. Box 19 

Wondai, Old , Australia 4606 
PTione; 074-9922-64 



Apple User Club Austria 

Wgrner 6 eyerie— President 

RO. Box 51 

A-1181 Wien, Austria 

Phone:0043-222-652795 

Apple B-C. Users Society 

Gary Little — President 
^nOi-2044 West Third Avenue 
Varcouver B.C. Canada 
Phone 604-731-7886 

Br axil Apple Clube 

Dr. Luiz E. Pellanda— President 
Rua Maestro Pena, 90 
Porto Alegre, Brazil 90000 
Phone: 0512-23-0577 

Apple— Can 

Louis H. Milrad — President 
RO. Box 696 Stations 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

M2K2P9 
Phone: 416-223-0599 

Club Apple de Montreal 

Michel Cartier— President 
10,265 Hamelin 
Montreal. Caanada H2B2E7 
Phone:(UNAVAILABLE) 



Ottawa C5(I2 Users Group 

Paul Irwin- President 
PO. Box62a3StaliQn J 
Ottawa, Ontario. Canada K2A 1T3 

Phone:613-728-6728 



Bolo/Ub Apple Club 

Pi erre B eau d i n — p reside n t 
120B Paienaude #3 



Laval. Quebec, Canada H763H2 
Phone:514-663-2771 



Club de Micro-Ordinateur 
St .-Jean 

Ronald Lege r— Secretary 
PO, Box 21 

St. Jean, Quebec. Canada 
J3S6Z1 

Phone.iUNAVAILABLEt 



Grupo Usarios Apple de 
Colombia 

Jorge Ladron de Guevara 
A.A. 91226 

Bogota, Colombia 

Phone: 249-71-85 



British Apple Systems User 
Croup 

John S^iarp — Chairman 

PO Box 174 

Wattord, Ergland WD26NF 
Phone 09273-75093 



Oedip— Apple 

Laurent de Vilmorin 
B Place Ste. Opportune 
Paris. France 75001 
Phone: 1-5064621 



Apple Club Roedinghauseii 

A^elVcigl— President 
Wehmerhorstsr. 110 

Roedinghausen, Germany 

D-4986 
Phone: (UrJAVALABLE) 



Hong Kong Apple 

c/o Delia Communication 
15 Cumberland Road Rear 

Portion 
KowloonTong, Hong Kong 
Phone: (UNAVAILABLE) 
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Hong Kon9 Apple Dragon 

Robert G 1 1 ss— Stephens 

Finance Lid. 
101 Fu House 

7 Ice House Street, Hong Kong 
Phone 5-210^95-8 



Apple Users— Dublin 

Sirnon Stewart— President 
51 Lower Camden Street 
Dublin 2, Ireland 
Phone: 7&1494 



Yeda-Nlkuv Camputers 

M Qsh e B or no vsk i — Presi d e nl 
12 Karii bach Street 
Tel Aviv, Israel 
Phone:03-2259-151 

Baked A pple - K. Vamada 

MiyadajraAprs. No. 1;1575 Sugao 

Takatsu-Ku 
Kawasaki -Shi. Kangawa, Japan 
Phone:{UNAVAILABLEl 



Apple Orchard 

Tony Lee; 23A: Jalan JGjaka 
Tujuh 

Tarnan Maluri; Baiu 3; Jalan 

Cheras 
KLjala Lumpur, Malaysia 
Phone (UNAVAILABLE) 

Apple Gebruikers Groep 
Ncderland 

PM J- P Haas— Secretary 
Bergselaan 145A 
Rotterdam. Netherlands 
Phone: (UNAVAILABLE) 

NZ Grou p off Apple Users 

T Stallknecht- President 
90 Washington Avenue 
Brooklyn 2, New Zealand 
Phone; 89430Q 



Emu 

I an Webster — Coo rd i nator 
Box3l43;G.PO. 

Sydney 2001, NSW. Australia 

Phot^e:tUNAVAlLABLE) 



Apple Bugs 

Tosh i kazu Yamash ita 
20-29 BanchiYamala-Chol 

ChomG 
Suita City, Osaka, Japan 
Phone (UNAVAILABLE) 



Apple P.I. — 

Benjamin S. Jalandoni 
3rd Floor/Liberty Bldg7Pasay 
Road 

Makati/Manila. Philippines 3116 
Phone: SB -70 -36 



Apple — Eden 

Colin OHara— President 
10 Seton Terrace 
Glasgow, Scotland G5l ^HU 
Phone:041-554-3664 

S, Australian Apple Users 
Club 

Terry Neal 

C/O Computerland 

135 Pirie Street 

Adelaide, S. Auslralia 5000 

Phone:08-223-5808 

TAC2 Apple Users Qropp 

Harry Brindley — Secretary 
PO. Box 37421 

Houghton, South Africa 2041 

Phone: {UNAVAILABLE) 



Catalunya Apple Club 

Sr Rife Urio I — President 
FabraYPLTig 389 E/4 

Qarcelona-31. Spain 

Phone: 254-7909 

Apple Club Zagreb 

Zeljko Lalic-D-ipL Zmq 
Ruzmarinka 3/11 
41000 Zagreb. Yugoslavia 
Phone:fU^AVAILABLE) 



Apple Us«rs of Paraguana 

Gary twienszyk 

G. Sanderson 



c/O Lagoven S.A. Apt 47 

JuOibana; Fac ion , Venezuela 

4147A 

Phone: 58-69-51601 — 



Apple of Europe 

Wolfgang Dederichs— Presidenl 
PO. 60x4068 

Hattingen, W. Germany D-4320 
Phone: 02324/67472 



Apple Club Frankfurt 

Lothar Rochstroh— President 
Schwelzer Str92 
Frankfurt/ M 70, W. Germany 
D-6000 

Phone: 1061 1)-61-45-12 



United States 

Alabama 

Apple Corps of Birmingham 

Bo t> Feezo r — Pres ide nt 

2931 PahokeeTrace 
Birmingham, AL 35243 — 
Phone 205-567-4261 



Quad Cities Apple Byters 

Peter A. Eckhoff- President 
129 E.Oak HiH Drive 
Florence, AL 35630 
Phone: (UNAVAILABLE) 

Newton's Tree Apple User 
Croup 

Frank H. Emens-Presidsm 

3714 Lakevjood Circle - — 
Huntsville, AL 35811 
Phore: 205-852-0537 



Arkansas 



Little Rock Apple Addicts 

Chris Johnson— Treasurer 

PO. Box 55215 Hillcresl Station 

Liftl9 Rock, AR 72205 

Phone S01-56B-5059 



Arizona 



Adam tl 

Alart Sawyer— President 
RO. Box 34056 
Phoenix, AZ 85206 
Phone 602-24S-4595 . 



Gila Valley Apple 
Growers Assn. 

□on Lancaster— C/O Synergetics 

RO. Box 1077 
Thatcher, AZ 85552 
Phorg: 602-426-4073 
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Mounta in View Apple 
Users Group 

Joseph J. Cracchiolo— President 

1923 Viola Drive 

Sierra Vista. A Z 85635 

P?lone. 602-453-2332 

Ikicson Apple Users Group 

Dart Davidson-- LCS 

pjma Coilege-2202 W, Anhlam 

Road 

Tucson, AZ e5?09 

Phone &02-e64-6000 



California 



Appl e for the Teacher 

Ted Perrv — PTesident 
5S4S Riddio Street — 
Citrus Heights, CA 95610 
Phone: [UNAVAILABLE) 

Apple Sac ~ 

Sill Morris— President 
3074 Rirthwood Way 

Orangevale, CA 95662 

Phone 916-381-4166 



San Francisco Apple Core 

Randy Fields— President 
1515 SlOSt Blvd.— Suite Tf2 
San Francisco, CA 94132 
PInone: 415-556-2342 — 



Abacus User Grp. — 

E d Avela r - Preside nt 

2850 Jennifer Drive 
CastroValley.CA 94546 
Phone: 415^539-2431 - 



Midway Ci>mputer Club 

John Yantis— PresidGnt 
506 Ridgewood Drive 
Vacaville,CA 95688 
Phone- 707-448-8430 



Silicon Apple Programmers 
Society 

LoweN Noble— President 

18138 Sancroll Avenue 

Monte Sereno. CA 95030 

PTiorie: 406-354-6120 



L. A. Apple Users Group 

Philip Wasson—PrGfiident 

9513 Hindr/ Place 
Los Angeles , CA 90045 
P^ione; 213-649-1429 



Sanla Cruz Apple Group 

Jirn McCaig — President 
PO. Box 1428 — 
Santa Cruz, CA 95061 
Phone: 408-335-8750 — 



Apple 

Bill Nienhaus— President 
337 Montclair 
Santa Clara, CA 95051 

Phone: 403-247-6470 - 



Bob Da vies— President, 
Compute riand 
4546 ElCamino Real 
LosAltos,CA 94022 
Phone: 415-493-8330 



Apple Mu9 

C/0 Med Logic Systems 
2030 East 4th Street #133 
Santa Ana, CA 92705 
Phone: 714-953-9151 

The Tits' of Santa Barbara 

Don Cobb — Preside ni 
3835 Connie Way 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 

Phone. 815-969-5607 

Apple Peelerfi 

Gene Wilson — President 
340 M Civic Drive Apt 4*503 
Walnut Creek, CA 94596 
Phone: 415-Q79-0789 



Original Apple Corps 

i^ipReiner- President 

12804 Magnolia 
Chino.CA 91710 
Phone (UNAVAILABLE 



Hesea Apple Computer Club 

Bud Grove— President 
2lin Dolores i?i46 
Carson, CA 90745 ^ — ^ 
Phone: 213-549-9664 



Apple Creek 

Henry Couden, Computerland 

iai5Ygnacio Valley Road 

WaJnuJ Creek. CA 94598 
Phone: 935-6502 



Lerc Aces 

Alan G. Hyde — Secretary 
PO BoxSSI 
Burbank, CA 91520 
Phone: 213-899-2323 



Apple PI 

C/0 Com puterla nd — Marion 
ClarKe 

171 E. Thousand Oaksglvdr 
Suite 104 

T^^ouaand Oaks, CA 91360 
Phone: 605-495-3554 



JPL Computer Club/ JPL 
Apple Club 

Eliot Goldyn — President 
24575 Spartan Street 
Mission Viefo, CA 92691 - 
Phone:213-354-7009 

Apple Bug 

Gary Alciimson — President 
4509 rflillbrook Way 
Bakerstl&ld,CA93309 
Phone: 805-831-7723 

Ewac 

Timottiy Malone— Treasurer 

250^?W Center Apt. B 
Covina.CA91723 
Phone: 714-332-7690 



UCLA Apple Users Group 

PhlliD B Ender- PreeidenT 

17565 Bullock Street 
Encfno,CA91316 
Phione: 213-825-1944 

Apple-Corps of San Diego 

Dennis A. Rosemier— Treasurer 
279 Satinwood Way 

San Diego, CA 921 14 

Phone:714-479-6512 



Apple Jacks 

Al Johnson— President 
43l3Re9se Road 
Torrance, CA 90505 
Phone: (UNAVAILABLE) 



Apple/Vfilley Computer 

Club 

John Stankiewiz— President 
4900 Newcastle 

Encino,CA91316 
Phone 213-345-8507 

Apple ho Ucs Anonymous 

Don Wilson — C/O Byte Shop 
156 Morse Avenue 
Ventura, CA 93003 
Phone: 805-647-8945 



Aerospace Apple 
User Group 

Dif/ighX U. Phillips — President 
28901 Lot us garden Drive 
Canyon Country, CA 91351 
Phone:805-251-1516 



South Bay Apples 

Computer Club 

Frank Jed^iniak — President 
PO Bo^ 5201 
Torrance XA 90510 
Phone:213-539-1200 



S.M. A. L.Apple 

Charles Baca— PrGSiden! 

223 S. Broadway 
Sania Maria. CA 93454 
Phone; 805-925-6675 

Colorado 

Apple- Pi Users Group 

Scoti Knaster— President 
P.O. Box 17467 
Denver, GO 80217 
Phone: 303-S55'2379 



Florida 

A.C.E.S. 

Don Lshrribeck— President 

PO- Box 9222 

Corel Springs. FL 33065 

Phone:305-941-7252 

Mavg 

Steve Pierce — President 
2300N.W. 135 Street 
Miami, FL 33167 
Phone: 305 -595 -8 7 2a 



Applepickers 

Sle^e Wilder — President 
PO. Box 4208 
Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
Phorie- 707-544-4763 

HFEA Apple Computer 
U^er^Qrovp 

Don Andert— PresicJenI 
417 Meadouvbrook Place 
Anaheim, CA9?801 

Phone: 714-776-6384 



Tri-Metwork Apple 

Users Group 

Jeff tylazur— President 
8041 Sadring 



Canoga Park, CA 91 304 
Phone: 992-4393 

nidgecrest Apple Group 

Gene ThOTTi as- President 
Star Route Box 109E — 
Inyokern.CA 93527 
Phone: (UNAVAILABLE) 

Source Apple Users Group 

Joel L. Amronin— Treasurer 
2525 Beverly Avenue ft9 

Santa Monica. CA 90405 
Phone: 213-395-8668 

Blossom Valley Appte Club 

Frank E. Brirkman — President 

5821 Cottle Road 

San Jose, CA 95123 

Phone: 406-573-2815 



Morth County 
Computer Club 

Jim Frazee — Frazee \ nc. 
2521 Oceanside Blvd. 
Oceanslde.CA 92054 

Phone: 714-433-6021 



South Colorado Apple 

Users 

Tom Thomas— ProBldenl 
1635 S.Prairie 
Pueblo, CO 81006 

Phone: 303-564-3545 

Connepticut 



Apple Users of Westport 

Jack Adinolfi— President 

Computerworks 

1439 Post Road East 

WestDOrt, CT 06880 

Phone 203-227-6854 ~ 



Applellst 

Josepti Co lien — Secretary 
50 Ida Lane 
W&st Haven, CT 06516 
Phone: 203-397-1407 

New London Apple Users 
Group 

Ronald Gibson, Computer Lab 
130 Jefferson Avenue 
New London. CT 06320 

Phone. 203-447-1079 

Delaware 



Grape 

Frank Weinberg— President 
PO. Box 3904 
Newark. DEl97n 
Phone: 302-738-63S5 



Scat 

Sandy Bernstein — President 
PO, Box 7488 

Clearwater FL 33518 

Phone: 313-961-5705 



Apple Users Core 

Pete Seals 

307 Tarpon Road 
MaryEsther.FL 32569 
Phone: 561 -0002 



Sun Coast Computer Assn. 

Jim Parrish— President 

P.O. Box 15294 Southgate PO 
Sarasota, FL 33579 
Phone; 813-485-2564 



Apple Jai 

Ed Dunn — President 
1021 f^ing Street 

Jacksonville, FL32204 
Phone: (UNAVAILABLE) 



Space Coast Apple User 
Group 

Billy M.Washam— President 

RO Box 4332 

Patrick AFB. FL 32925 

Phone (UNAVAILABLE) 



Apple PI of Brevard 

Tony R. Marshall— President 
RO. Box 327 
Melbourne, FL 32901 
Phone: 305-725-4328 



Smaug 

Phil Mitchell— President 

10201 Fontain«bleau Blvd. #206 

Miami, FL 33172 
Phone: 305-551-1000 
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Georgia 

Atlanta Society of Prof. 

Apple Users 

Jerry Long — President 
6600 Powers Ferry Road 
Suite 220 
Atlanta, GA 30339 
Phone: 404-955-2663 



Sea 

Andy Morton — President 
Powers Ferry Road 

Marietta, GA 30067 

Phone:404-977-6600 

Hawaii 

H.A.U.S, 

Bob McDowell— President 

PO. Box 30262 
Honolulu, HI 96820 
Phon9:808-261-3733 

Iowa 

The Oreen Apples 

Tom Jacobsen — President 
4417 N. Zircon Lane Lol 129 
Cedar Falls. lA 50613 
Phone:319-263-0572 

Glitch Kickers 
Computer CItab 

Joe Bra22ie —Treasurer 
3711 Douglas 
Des Moines. TA 50310 
Phone: 515-255-6266 



Iowa City Apple U&e-rs Group 

DaveThomas— PresidenI 
134 Ravencrest Drive 

Iowa City, lA 52240 

Phone:319-353-3170 



Conduit 

J. W. Johnson — lOO Lindquist 
Center 

Burllnglon & Madison Slreets 

Iowa City, lA 52242 

Phone: I UNAVAILABLE) — 



Cedar Rapids Apple 
Users Group 

Pete Tiilmari- President 

417 Third Avenue 
Cedar Rapids, lA 52404 
Phone: 319-366-6327 



l/Dwa User Group 

Joann Short— Secretary 
844 lOlh N.E. 
Mason City, lA 50401 
PhoneKUNAVAILABLE) 



ri -Cu rsor s 

Neil Sladlman— C^'O Sac City 
State Bank 

500 Audobon 

Sac City. lA 50583 
Phone. 712-622-4721 



Idaho 



A.B.U.G. 

Michael Coombs— Secrolary 
1505 Ressigoe 

Boise, 10 83702 
Phone: 208-345-7149 

P.I. N.E. Apples 

Hugh Tucker— Secretary 
1B55 Jean Street 
Pocatello, ID 83201 
Phone; [UNAVAILABLE) 

Illinois 

NW Suburban Appl« Users 

Michael L Robins— Vice President 
13003 ElmhurslRoad 
Mt. Prospect, IL 60056 
Phone:312-593-2709 

C.A.C.H.E. 

Tim Clark— President 

18W145 Bel Air Court 
Darien, IL6055Q 
Phone:312-447-6267 



Apple P i Computer Club 

Jack Gralz— PrGsideni 

11630S Nagte Avenue 
Worth. IL 60482 
Phone- 31 2-44S-6548 



Dupage Apple User's Group 

Glenn Young — Preside nt 
103. 592 Windjammer 

Naperville. IL60540 

Phone:312-420-8505 



Com sat 

Kile Mullen— President 
12 Crossroads Pla?a 

Granite City. IL62040 
Phone:618-452-1860 



D.A.T.A. 

John Pausteck— Treasurer 
5048 Pebble Creek Trai I 

Loves Park, I L 611 11 

Phone:815-633-1569 



5LACC 

Dennis W, Jolly— President 

2445 Cleveland 
GraniJeCity, IL6?040 
Phone 518-451-6502 



CIA (Central Illinois Apple) 

G ary B e n way — Pros ide n I 

1023 W. Hudson 

Peoria, IL61604 

Phone; 309-444-9705 

Crab- Apples 

Robert F Gonsowski — President 
PO. Box 437 
Desoto, IL62924 
Phone: (UNAVAILABLE) 

Indiana 



The Apple Pickers Inc. 

Jerry Baker — President 
1&20E. 83rd Street 
Indianapoits, IN 46240 
Phone: 317-251-5181 

CAUQ 

Charles Hatcher- President 
2S05Cheslnut Court 
Co^umbus. It^ 47201 
Phone:(UNAVAILABLE) 

Apple Tech 

Michael A. Miller— President 

412 West Third 
Mistiawaka, IN 46544 
Phone. (UNAVAILABLE! 



Fort Wayne Apple Computer 

User Croup 

Joe Kycharski- President 

3833 Foresthill Avenue 

FortWayne, IN 46805 

Phone. 219-485-3398 



Kansas 

Applebutler 

Michael Frame — President 
10049 Santa Fe Drive 

Overland Parks, KS 66212 
Phone: 913-884-8529 
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Apple Bits 

RobertK-Mills 
6140 Glen wood 
Mission, KS 66202 
Phone:913-236-8679 



Plane Apple Club 

JohnVanWalleg hen-President 

BOK 13013 

Wichita, KS 67277 

Phone: 316-522-S410 



Kentucky 

L.A,U.G.H.S. 

Dr. Michael Finn 
8207 Pipilo 
Louisville. KY 402^2 
Phone:502-426-3815 



Louisiana 

B.R.A.N.C.H. 

Jahn Rlidp— President 

324W. Parker Blvd. ff35 
Baton Rouge, LA7OS0S 
Phone: 504^766-6265 

Cresceni City Apple Core 

John Dowrring — President 
72 Old HicKcsrv Avenue 

Chalmette. LA 70043 
Phone- 504-946-8438 



Ccfila Apple 

Russel A. Pauley — Presidert 
Box 15B4 

England AFB. LA 71:301 
Phone: (UNAVAILABLEt 

VAassa^husettS 



N.E.A.T 

Lon Steinmetz— President 

PO. Box 2GS2 
Wobtirn, MA 02155 
Phone: 617-767-1722 



Appleseed 

Don isaac- President 
17 Saxon Road 

Worcester MA 01602 
Phone: 607-755-2126 

Apple Cere of BerkshiFe< 
County 

Scott Rodman— President 
32 Deborah Ave r>ue 
Pmsfield, MA 01201 
Phone: 413-442-4759 



Apple /Boston 

Boston Computer Society 
3 Center Plaza 
Boston, MA 02108 
Phone. 617-367-8080 



Applesauce 

Leon A. Osborne — President 
lis Brookhaven Drive 
East Longmeadow, MA 01028 
Phone; [UNAVAILABLE} 



Maryland 

Maryland Apple Corps 

Joe Lewis — Presicient 
C/O Computers Etc. 
13A Allegheny Avenue 

Towson, r^D 21204 
Phone: 301-256-3560 

Pence m 

John A. Pence — President 
J-303Waverly Drive 
Frederick MD 21701 
Phone. 301-662-1997 



Michigan 



Michigan Apple Computer Citib 

Jim Niemafin—Presicienl 

PO. Box 551 

Madison Heights, rv1l48071 
Phone: 313-353-7648 



K.A.C.U.5. 

Gary Wilkiris 
Computer Room 
455 W. Michigan Avenue 
Kalamazoo, Ml 49007 
Phone: 616-3S1-6476 

Grand Rapids Apple 

Tim Hartley-Secretary 

326B Coach Lane #2A 
Kent wood, Ml 49508 
Phone: (UNAVAILABLE) 

Ann Arbor Apple 

Terry Wynn- Pres-ident 
PO. Bo>: M-1047 
Anr^ Arbor MI4B106 
Phone; (UNAVAILABLE) 

Apple Core Examiners 

Mark Turmel I — President 

4631 S. Elnn Drive 

BayCitv. MI48706 
Phone: 517-684-9189 



Mini'Appies 

Daniel BLichler— President 

13516 Grand Avenue South 

Burnsville, MM 55337 
Phone; 612-890-5051 



Missouri 



Micro-Personal Computer Club 

Rick Co-nnolly — President 
41 Roland Drive 
Ballwin , MO 6301 1 
Phone; 314-227-6702 



Apple Jacks 

Fred Br uner- Secretary 

11145 Suntree Road, Apt. D 
St. Louis, MO 63138 

Phone: 314-869-9050 



Apple Squires of the Ozarks 

c/o Milton RhoadB-Presidenl 

1904 E Meadauvmere 
Sprinafield, MO 65804 
Phone:417-862-6500 — 



Apple Eye 

Michael B. Rumeld M D — President 

25 Morvtfood Lane 

Creve Coeur, MO 63141 

Phone: 314-569-2762 



A.M.M.RL.E. 

Allen Hahn — President 
333 E Winter 

Columbia, MO 65201 
Phone: 314-443-0689 " 



Nebraska 

Com p users 

Dorothy G. Friend=Sgcretary 
RO Box 2064 
Hastings, NE68901 
Phone; [UNAVAILABLEi 



Applesauce of Omaha 

Bill Jodd- President 
Computers West 
7435 Pacific Street 
Omaha. NE6&124 ~ 
Phone: 402-391-3737 
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North Carolina 

Carplin^ Apple Cor« 

Gene Jackson— Vice Presideni 

PO. Box 31434 

Raleigh, NC 27622 

Phone: 9T9-7&1-3755 



Green Apples 

Nancy Terrell — President 
218 N. Elm Street 

Greensboro, NC 37401 

Phone: 919-275-2383 



App-Le-Katlonfi 

Lew Scott 

6525 Springfield Drive 
Charlotte, MC 28212 

Phone; 704-&54-8709 



North Dakota 



G.R AppleS.A.U.C.E. 

Paul Kobe — G/0 Computerlsnd 
2500 B South Colijmbia Road 
Grard Forks, ND 58201 
Phone: 701-746-0491 



Apple Polishers 

Craig Nansen- President 
1112 Glacial Drive 
fVlinol.ND 55701 
Phone: 701-838-6444 

New Jersey 

Apple Group— N J 

Steve Toth— Presideni 
1411 Greenwood Drive 
Piscataway, NJ OS 854 
Phone: 201-968-7498 

Southern NJ Apple 
Users Group 

Larry Margulis -President 
106 Ash brook Road 
Cherry Hill, NJ 08034 
Phone: 609-428-4429 



Princeton Apple 
Users Group 

Ha ris Jorge nsen — President 
C/O Computer Encounter 
2 Nassau Street 

Princeton, NJOB540 — 
Phone: (UNAVAILABLE) 



Monmouth Apple Corps 

DavidC Mac M akin -President 
PO. Box 333 

West Long Beach, NJ 07764 
Phone: 201-870-9453 



Short Hills Apple Pits 

Sieve 8 loch- President 
29ClivG Hills Road 
Short Hills, NJ 07078 
Phone 201-376-8966 " 



New Mexico 



Applequerque Computer 
CiMb 

J ames Segrest — P resi dent 
6609 Or phelia Avenue NE 
AlbLiquerqiiQ, NM 87109 
Phone: 505-821-7418 



MesiMa Valley Oi-chard 

John Mitchner — Presider»l 
RO BoM14 

LasCruces, NM SaOOl — 
Phone: 505-526-4218 



Nevada 

Appte Corps of S. Nevada 

Sandy Tiedeman— President 
6325 Portola Road 
Las Vegas, NV 89108 
Phone: 702-647-6502 



New Vork 

Suff^ilk Apple Computer 
Society 

M We I nstock— President 
64 Pinedale Road 
Hauppauge. NY11787 
Ph □ n e : 51 6-360 - 0988 



Big Apple Users Group 

Tony Cer re ta — President 
PO Box 490 

Bowling Grgen Station 

NewYork, NY10274 
Phone: 914-636-3417 



Apple Power 

Jim Lyons— President 
2l Ridgedale Avenue 
Farmingville, NYn73S 
Phone: 516-248-8080 



U. A.U.G. C/O Upstate Coi 

Bill Elter- President 
629 French Road 

New HarJford, NY 13413 
Phone: 315-399-1139 ^ 



Mid Hufison Micro Users 

William Ouimby Jr. — President 
Imperial Plaza 

Wappingers Falls, MY 12590 

Phone- 914-297-1223 



Taaug Apple Club — 

Tom Coulter — President 
216 Cherry Road 
Syracuse. NY 13219 
Phor»e: 315-468-4262 



Apple C.I.D.E,R. 

G/o Jim Berube — Presider^l 
1435 Tudor Way 
Victor; NY 14554 
Phone:716-924-7705 

CAMS— Apple Users Group 

Stanley L. Mafhes— President 

Box 348 Ridge Road- R D, #1 
ScoHa, MY12302 
Phone: [UNAVAILABLE) 



SUNY a1 Buffalo 

S D Farr- Quantitative 
Ara lysis Lab 
217 Baldy Hall 
Amherst, NY 14260 
Phone; 716-636-21 10 



Ohi 



lO 



Apple-Dayton 

Dick Peschke — Secretary 
4319 LeaJDurrow Drive 
Dayton, OH 45434 
Phone-tUNAVAILABLE) 

Heo -Apple Core 

Tom WysQck i 

7047 East Jefferson Drive 
Menlor OH 44060 

Phone:216-942-7086 



Apple-Siders 

John Anderson — Presideni 
5707 Chesapeake Way 
Fairfield. OH 45014 
Phone: (UNAVAILABLE) 
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Central Ohio Apple 
Computer Hobby 

Thomas Mimlilch — President 
1357 Bernard Road 

Columbus, OH 43227 

Phone: 237-33S0 



Ibledo Apple Users 

Larry J. Le wan dowskn— President 
1417 Bernath Parkway 

Toledo, OH 43615 

Phone. 419-476-3463 



Oklahoma 



l\iisa Computer 
Soc-Apple Users 

J. L. Shanks— President 
PO. Box1133 
Tulsa, OK 74101 
Phone. 918-835-3926 



OKC Appio Users Group 

David A. Simpson — President 
3600 N W 39th 

Oklahoma City, OK 73112 

Phone; 405-755-1260 



Midwest City Hospital 
Apple Users 

Dr.W E. McGuire 

Parklawn Drive 
MidwestCity.OK 73110 
Phone 405-732-6682 



Oregon 



Corvallls Apple Club 

Jack Trowbridge— President 

2013 N.W Monroe 

Corvallis,OR97330 

Phone: S03-757-7496 

A.P.RL.E. Portland 

Wilf Newmann II— Secretary 
1915N.E Cojch 

Portland, OR 97232 

Phone: 503-283-3361 



Pennsylvania 

Apple User of PA 

Neil Lipson — President 
29 S, Mew Ardmore Avenue 
rSroomall, PA 19008 
Phone: 215-356-6193 



Keystone Apple Core 

Davjd W. Murdoch 
4644 Carlisle Pike 

Mechanrcsburg, PA17055 

Phone iUMAVAILABLE) 



ARG """^ ^ 

Bill HindarH- President 

16 Laurel Lane " 

Glen Riddle, PA 19037 

Phone: (UNAVAILABLE) ~ 

South Carolina 
Sca|>ple 

Felix Clayton — President 
1610 Lorgview Road ~ 

ML Pleasant, SC 29464 
Phone: S03-554-9171 

Augusta Apple Users 
Group 

David Anderson— Pro sidgnt 
819 Jacksor Avenue 
N.Augjsta. 50 29841 
Phone: 803-279-4974 

South Dakota 



Rapid City Apple Users 

James R Gay tori- President 
30i6GlenArood 
RapidCitv.SO57701 
Phone:605-343-2949 



Tennesee 

Apple Corps of Memphis 

Sieve Romeo— Presidenl 

627 S Mendenhall 

Mennphis,TN 38117 

Phone: 901-761-4743 



Music City Apple Coro 

Rod Wagner— President 
765 Mc Murray Drive Apt, t4 
Nashville, TN 37211 
Phone: 615-33.1'22B7 



Texas 

Apple Corps 

Bob Sander— Cede r I of 
PO Bo>!5537 
Richardson, TX 75080 
Phone- 214-324-205D 



Appleseed 

Bill Hyde -President 
PO. Box 15455 
San Antonio, TX7S212 
Phone 512-737-0213 



HAAUGG 

Bruce Barber— President 
11803 RoKtf/ood Drive 
Houston, TX 77070 
Phone:713-469-5805 " 



Micro Apple Core- 
Tom Munroe— President 

3920Carutt5 Blud, 
Dallas, TX 75325 
Phone: 691-614.0 



River City Apple Corps 

Curl Wy man— President 
12404 Split Rail Parkway 
Austin, TX7S750 
Phone' 512-258-54-86 



John Jackson- Editor 
5700 Dixon 

AmarillO,TX 79109 
Phone: 305-352^3563 




Hobby Computer Information 
Exchange 

Michael Green— Presiderit 
671S Spring Haven 

San Antonio. TX 73249 — — 

PhonG'512-699-0146 



Franklin Mountain 
Apple Orchard 

B-eII Evans 

Drawer G — 



EIPaso.TX 799S1 

Phone 915-877-2383 

Apple Pi of the Permian 
Basin 

Clay Francell — 

415-E.43rd Street 

OcJessa, TX 79762 

Phone:915-333-3430 

H.O.T-Apple-RI.E. 

A nd r e w W arq uart — P res ide nt 
2321 Lee Street 
Waco.TX 76711 
Phor^e: 817-756-1^90 



I_L-- 



^applG computer 

10260 Gandley Drive 
Cupertino, California 95014 

(408)996-1010 

TLX 171-576 



030-0287 



Apple Computer 





Abilene Ap0l6 Club 


Fetch 




Scotl Byod— President 


Charles Cook 




925 N,Judge Ely Blvd. 
Abilene. TX 79501 


Naval Air Facilitv Box 13 
FPO £jea1tfe,WA 98767 




Phone: 915-673-6706 


Phone:046-251-1550 
Ex J 22B-685Q 




Fort Worth Apple 

User Group 


TlieG.R.A.RE. 




Lee Meador 


bteve Lawson 




1401 Hilicrest Drive 


P.O. Box 3B3 




Arlington. TX 76010 

Phone:817-461-1981 


Port Orchard, WAya^bb 

Phone; 206-876-1397 





Utah 



Apple Slice 

Gary Allen — President 
PO. Box 536 
Bountiful, UT 84010 
Phone: 292-4555 



Virginia 

Peninsula Apple Cere 

HerryAycock— Secretary 
l419Todds Lane 
Hampton. VA 33666 
Phone: 804-827-0041 



AU 

ChucKVyverberg— Provident 
12816 E. Desmet 
Spokane, WA 99^16 
Phone, 509-489-2361 



Washington O.C. 

Washington Apple PI 

John Moon — PresidGnt 
PO. Box 34511 
Washington. D C. 20034 
Phone; 202-332-9102 



Wisconsin 



AppleT.A.R.T. Adam A Eva Apple Qroup 

Gordon Andrews— President Mihe Dhuev — President 

1706 Hanover Averue 11 S. Hancock Street 

Richmond, VA 23220 Madison , Wl 53703 

Phone: 604-320-2260 PSione; 608-256-5306 



Apple Worms Wisoonsin Apple Users 

Bill Holmes- President CyO Cybernetic Mechanism 
3307 Indigo Road Box 11463 

Virginia Beach, VA 23456 Milwaukee. Wl 53211 — 

Phone: (UNAVAILABLE) Phone: 414-964-6645 



Novapple Wyoming 

Tom Lucas— Secretary — — - — — • 

SlOe Adair Lane The Apple Net 

Sprlntfield, VA22151 James E . Hassler " 

Phone: 703-321-9593 129 Park Ave - Orchard Valley \ 

— CneyGnng.WV 82001 " 

Washington Phone: 307-632-4934 



A.P.P.L.E.- Washington 

Dici< Hubert— President 

14109S.E 168th3treet 
Renton.WA9S055 
Phone: 206-255-7410 



Kitsap Apple Ua«r& Group 

Darrell Dunmire- President 
PO. Box 1194 
Silverdale, WA 98383 
Phone: (UNAVAILABLE) 



Notice 



AppiG Cornputer reserves the right to make improuemenls 
in the product described m this manual ai any time and 
without notice. 



Disclaimer pf All Warranties 
And Liabilities 



Apple Computer makes no warranties, either express or 
implied, with respect to this manual or with respect to ihe 
software described in this manual, itscuality, performarice. 
merchantability, or fitne&S for any particular purpose, 
Apple Com piJter software is sold or licensed as is." The 
entire risk as to its quality and performance \s with the 
buyer. Should the programs prove defective lollowing 
their purchase, Ihe buyer (and not Apple Computer, its 
distributor or its retailer) assumes the entire cost of all 
necessary servicing, repair or correct ton and any inciden- 
laliorconsequeratial damages. In r»o event will Apple 
Computer be liable lor direct, indirect, incidental, or con- 
sequential damages resulting from any defect in the soft- 
ware, even if Apple Computer has been advised of the 
possibility of suoh damages. Some states do not allow the 
eJiClusion or limitation of implied warranties or liability for 
incidental or consequential damages, soiheabove limita- 
tion or exclusiori may not apply to you . This manual is 
copyrighted All rights are reserved This document may 
not, \n whole or part, De copied, photocopied, reproduced, 
translated or reduced to any electronic medium or machine 
readable form without prior consent in writing, from 
Apple Computer 

lE 1 981 by Apple Computer 
10360 Band ley Drive 
Cupertino, California 95014 

The word Apple and the Apple logo are registered 
traderrarl<s of Apple Computer 



Warning; 

This equipment has been certified to comply with the 
limits for 3 Class B computing device, pursuant to Subpart 
Jof Part 15 of FCC Rules Only peripherals [computer 
input/output devices, terminals, printers, etc) certified to 
comply with the Class B limits maybe attached to this 
computer. Operation with non-cemiied peripherals is likely 
to result in interference to radio and TV reception. 



